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THE HARTFORD SEMINARY REcORD is primarily meant to 
afford means of intercommunication between those who are 
connected with Hartford Theological Seminary. The members 
of its growing circle of professors, alumni, patrons, and friends 
need a medium for the publication of such fruits of their study 
and experience as are of common interest. The official life of 
the institution, also, and to some extent the professional and 
personal life of its constituents, require some systematic 
record. Furthermore, the esprit de corps that characterizes 
the Hartford fraternity merits a special journal expressive 
of its quality and devoted to its interests. These considera- 
tions — obviously somewhat private in nature—were the 
original motives in the projection of the REcorp. 

But it is clear that whatever is most worthy within this 
private sphere has a public value. The Seminary, like other 
evangelical institutions, is heartily committed to an ideal which 
is radically and universally important. That ideal is a Christ- 
ianity, established and developed according to the revealed 
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thought of God, not only active in the transformation of 
individual souls, -within the visible organism of the Church, 
and concerning what is often narrowly styled “theology,” but 
dominant in every form of social, economic, and political life, 
stimulating the study of every conceivable branch of science, 
and wrought out into an all-embracing system of general and 
special education. Whatever may be chronicled of the best 
opinions, experiences, and desires of any who are at work 
under the inspiration of this ideal must therefore contribute 
something to current religious discussion. 

It should be understood, however, that the intention of 
the Rercorp is not polemic or controversial. It hopes to 
avoid the necessity of censuring views with which its managers 
cannot sympathize. It purposes rather to present facts and 
thoughts which shall be positively constructive, and which 
shall tend to reform abuses by proclaiming better methods 
and to diminish partisanship by lifting discussion to nobler 
levels. It is time that those who are sincerely eager for the 
speedy supremacy of the will of God as revealed in His 
written and incarnate Word should act upon the conviction that 
they stand on an invincible basis of Christian unity. 

With this large general purpose in view, the REcorp will 
content itself at first with comparatively limited lines of pub- 
lication. It will gather up the results of investigation in pro- 
gress within the institutional circle, sometimes in the form of 
essays or lectures, sometimes in that of abstracts or syllabuses, 
and sometimes in articles of a popular character. It will welcome 
discussions of all sorts of practical questions, particularly those 
of Church life and organization, and of sociology as viewed 
from the Christian standpoint. It intends to furnish from 
time to time valuable summaries of news from the field of 
education. It will make reference to important publications, 
and perhaps undertake certain digests of periodical literature. 
It will be the official organ for announcements regarding 
Hartford Seminary, and a source of information touching its 
constituents and friends. 

The purpose of the Recorp is therefore special. It is 
neither an imitator nor an interloper in the field of Christian 
periodicals. It is simply a concrete manifestation of the life 
of an institution whose ideals are high and urgent. 
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WE count ourselves happy to open our first number with an 
article from the vigorous pen of President Hartranft. Its very 
title is characteristic. May every tendency of the Recorp be 
toward the establishment of the true Christian breadth! Fol- 
lowing this, one of the editors discusses an experiment in 
pastoral work to which our attention was specially attracted 
by the fact that two of the four pastors engaged in it are Hart- 
ford alumni. We present some recently compiled statistics as 
a first installment of Educational Memoranda, and begin also a 
series of Book Notes. Under Correspondence will be found an 
earnest letter from one of our representatives in the Mormon 
country. The departments of Alumni News and of Seminary 
Annals are necessarily large in this issue. The amount of 
material at hand is abundant. We can simply make selections 
from the many events of the last eight months, single out one 
or two salient subjects for more extended treatment, and append 
a condensed summary of the announcements belonging to the 
beginning of the Seminary’s fifty-seventh year. 


THe ReEcorp is in some sense the successor of the 
periodical issued by the Seminary last year under the title 
of “Studies in the English Bible and Suggestions about 
Methods of Christian Work.” That periodical was intended 
to be issued only for a limited period, which closed in July. 
Numerous requests have been made for its continuance, either 
in full or in some modified form. We are happy to announce 
that in our next number we shall give an outline by Professor 
Beardslee of a series of eight “ Studies on the Sabbath,” includ- 
ing a list of important passages for examination, with hints as 
to the application to this particular topic of the method of analy- 
sis, synthesis, and practical comment that was so elaborately 
illustrated last year. Later, we hope to offer some further plan 
of study upon some other topic, so that those whose interest in 
exact and exhaustive Biblical investigation has been aroused by 
last year’s work may be guided in taking further steps. Simi- 
larly, Professor Taylor proposes during the year to contribute 
to our pages at least two additional installments of “ Sugges- 
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tions,” and thus to carry still further the fascinating and 
fruitful line of thought opened last year. Thus it will be seen 
that the centers of study which were reached by our previous 
publication,— centers scattered throughout the United States 
and Canada—are not to be forgotten in the plans of the larger 
periodical now established. 

In addition to the above material, we already have on hand 
or in prospect a considerable variety of articles on both scho- 
lastic and practical subjects. The list is too long for recapitula- 
tion here. Professors, alumni, members of the Pastoral Union, 
trustees, and others, have already signified their intention to 
contribute to our pages. Letters are expected from our repre- 
sentatives in distant lands. Our intention is to present several 
communications in each issue from some single field, so as to 
secure in a measure the advantages of a “symposium.” In 
December, we hope thus to hear from our missionaries in 
Turkey. We have already begun to perfect arrangements by 
which we shall secure for our readers important and fresh news 
from a large number of our leading colleges and seminaries, so 
that our Educational Memoranda shall prove to be something 
more than a 7¢ésumé of news elsewhere published. Under the 
heads of Book Notes, Alumni News, and Seminary Annals, the 
supply of material promises to be constant. We may mention 
here that in December we shall give a full description of the 
noble library building now being erected through the munifi- 
cence of our lamented friend, Mr. Newton Case. This will 
be one of the largest buildings for a theological library in the 
country. 








WE regret to say that Rev. Dr. Hazen is compelled by the 
pressure of his pastoral duties and the somewhat precarious 
state of his health to give up his connection with the editorial 
board of the Recorp after the present issue. His place has 
been filled by the election of Rev. Franklin S. Hatch, of 
Monson, Mass., of the class of 1876. 














BREADTH OF THOUGHT. 


The term thought, in such a phrase, implies the mental 
attitude toward facts, the mental processes involved in their 
use, and the reasoned result. The posture of reflection, or the 
reception one gives to phenomena, shapes the meditative act, 
and gives the hue to the outflowing conception. You must be 
ready to entertain generously the arising and rapidly passing 
events, and fix them within the grasp of the reason for analy- 
sis, that they may reappear as parts of a constructed knowl- 
edge, as the excogitated and well ordered factors of science. 
These three stages may not be separated. 

The metaphor of breadth is not designed to be limited to the 
mere superficial dimension of width; all other features of exten- 
sion are involved. To think broadly, one needs to think deeply. 
High reasoning and long-drawn out, or protracted inquiry, are 
not alien to the figure. The suggestion, then, is one of large- 
ness in the hospitality accorded to the trooping visitants from 
all quarters of will and matter; amplitude in the mental machin- 
ery; acomprehensive capacity to make these strange hospitants 
abiding friends, and to present their characters and relation- 
ships in a massive and rich form. The open eye to the spiritual 
and material expanses will receive and transmit the changing 
pictures to the responsive reason, that it may generate a faith- 
ful and noble image, true to the proportions of the original. 

The comparative elevation of the objects about which one 
thinks is a prime agent in promoting such expansiveness. If 
the theme be high, the mind will endeavor to rise to the plane 
in which the idea itself moves; if it be of inferior range, the 
reflection will sink to that level. There is certainly such a 
grading of facts in the universe; they are not all of equal im- 
portance or value. The lowliest may have an innate, relative 
excellence, and an impressive significance; and it is thoroughly 
worth while to understand all their wealth, characteristics, and 
bearings; fine results for truth are derived from them all. But 
they cannot compare with larger bodies or weightier move- 
(5) 
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ments or more inclusive sweeps. To break stones on the high- 
way is important and necessary; somebody must do it. The 
simplest forms of labor have to be carried on for the running of 
the gear of life: the ground must be tilled; the mortar must be 
carried; the beef must be slain; and the number engaged in 
such occupations may make them look big, but they never will 
rank with the work of the engineer, or the advocate, or the 
expounder of language, or the logician. So one who studies 
insects and worms is doing a good thing, and engages him- 
self in a worthy and fruitful inquiry; the man who tracks the 
phenomena of developing matter in the formation of worlds is 
employed in a higher and more resultful pursuit; he who is 
seeking after pervasive physical forces moves in a still more 
elevated sphere. But he who turns to the mysteries of will, 
who inquires into the constitution of mind, or who interprets 
the phenomena of language, is on a still much higher peak; 
and he who investigates spirit, and seeks to know the mind of 
God, and garners the themes of the Word, and sounds into the 
abysses of the Holy Spirit, has reached to the highest possible 
outlook, modern material and rationalistic science to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The anticlimax in which we now grovel 
is slowly rectifying its inversion, Largeness of spirit will 
characterize him whose objects of study are the infinite and 
absolute. If we climb to these heights and survey the manifest- 
ations of the divine in the world of spirit, not speculatively but 
scientifically, the reason itself must dilate, the psychic percep- 
tions win in celerity and accuracy, and the reason find itself 
expanding and capable of larger exercise, by a life spent in 
these upper regions. 

We may say to begin with that God is the true way of all 
enlargement; the very infinitude, the very vastness, the very 
complexity, the very incomprehensibility, exalt the whole 
mental structure; the faculties seek to be responsive and 
accordant; they struggle to receive; their desire is to grow 
and be filled; the products reflect a higher type of ideas. 
The landscape painter may give you an exquisite detail of 
leaf, sky, flower, or grain bending in waves before a summer 
wind, but he walks in no such altitude as he who reproduces a 
historic fact, or paints a lustrous face. The greatness of poetry 
as a vehicle lies in its facilities for stating the highest thoughts 
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and emotions on the loftiest and nearest themes; it reaches after 
the universal; and music, as do all the arts, stands on the same 
elevation. Every art is a mode of expression for the choicest 
aspirations and innermost longings; and each one of them is of 
more value than the science of geology, or of chemistry, or even 
of astronomy, great and profitable as these be. 

Moreover, he who begins with the thought of the Absolute 
and the conception of God, will thereby enlarge his reasoning 
toward man; he will have an altogether more comprehensive 
and truthful understanding of his fellows. The variety of their 
relationship; the capacities of the image after which they are 
formed ; the sphere of their stewardship; the progress and pos- 
sibilities of human life,—in what altered proportions do these 
stand when viewed from the divine hills! Contrast that present 
dominant view in anthropology, which defines his individual 
immortality into a general succession of the race or a memory ; 
which limits his career to a few years of moral and physical ill ; 
which stagnates his aspirations, hopes, and fears, and treats 
them as sickly forms of exploded faith ; which rules out all the 
magnificent and innumerable phenomena of innate ideas ; and 
which puts out the eyes of his spirit, destroys his suscepti- 
bilities, severs his affiliation with this divine life out of which 
he came,—contrast all this, I say, with Christ’s view of the 
origin, constitution, and destiny of man, this impotent, hope- 
less narrowness with His uplifting, progressive breadth. Yet 
men deliberately choose isolation from that which alone is 
qualified to give us a true understanding of anything. This is 
the blindness and the deafness and the hardness and the death 
which the prophets and the Saviour and the apostles declare to 
be the state of men until released by the Holy Spirit. Truth 
may not stultify itself. If this be truth, as this consensus of 
best authorities — prophets, Christ, apostles —teaches, there 
is no more solemn fact in the universe. A man may carry with 
him a dead spirit, insensible to God, and cali himself in superb 
mockery broad, while of a truth such a diseased condition must 
narrow his range and distort his entire view of even stars and 
stones and water. If the proposition of Christ concerning non- 
hearing ears be a verity, where is the breadth of the thinker 
who separates himself from the eternal mind? Yet thousands 
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of Christians taste and swallow the dicta of these separatists and 
say their eyes are opened. 

Again, if the mind turn trustfully toward the Absolute, it 
will have the proper key to the material environment itself, it 
will comprehend the material verities in a nobler and more 
inclusive way than if it begin from below and do not ad- 
vance beyond that shrunken and desolate area. A man with 
God in his thought will understand matter with more specific 
exactness, with a juster sense of its functions, with an over- 
whelming conviction of its limitations, and at the same time 
will have a more adequate grasp of its vastness, of its energies, 
of its ministerial offices, than he who studies it as the chief 
thing by itself, and for its own sake. It is the narrowness of 
thought in the unillumined physicists and biologists that we 
deplore; a narrowness affecting the mental attitude, the mental 
processes, and the entire posited result. Breadth and height 
are conspicuously absent from the men who cultivate the mate- 
rial and even the loftier sciences, as the first and the last ; who 
have not begun with the mind open to God and to His eternal 
light. The intellectual results are meagre, and thrown out of 
all proportion by this lack of large mental aptitude and broad re- 
ceptivity for entertaining other than physical or local thoughts. 
No man is fully wise who gets into the cellar of his house 
and shuts out all communication with the upper stories, and 
lives as if to be a troglodyte were the perfection of mind and 
life. This sort of mental monasticism is not nearly so elevating 
as the moral isolation and dwarfing of the hermit in his far-off 
cell. The materialistic thinker, of whatever grade he may be, is 
guilty of the same atrophies and illiberality that clericalism and 
ecclesiasticism were justly charged with, or that literary vanity 
in the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
exemplified. 

The effect on education has been in the highest degree 


deleterious; the perversion and destruction of spiritual force 


has been enormous; the army of young men who have come 
under this shriveled view of the universal order, is sad to think 
about. Iam not one of those who deny the glories of material 
science. I thoroughly believe in its cultivation, research, and 
results, but I do not believe in the exaltation’ of the environ- 
ment at the expense of the man as lord of it; and still less so 
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to magnify matter as to obscure its Maker; so to exaggerate 
the value of purely materialistic studies as to have neither time 
nor space for the idealities on which they are based, and toward 
whose fulfilment they advance, much less for the infinitely 
more important and fruitful studies of will and spirit. 

The deleterious effect upon the logical faculty, whether 
exercised in a deductive or inductive form, has no better illus- 
tration than in the weakening of the mental processes in so 
many of these champions and propagandists of naturalism. 
Breadth of thought is impossible to him who makes the think- 
ing power a refined cell. He who blinds himself is not only 
a useless guide to the greater realm of spirit, but for the 
real aspects of the material phenomena. We may indeed 
mourn the fact that so much of these lower studies has 
been left to the sole proprietorship of narrow investigators 
and teachers, and that many of those who have a sympathy 
with the higher elements, under the spell of modern theories, 
do not approach their work from the superior spheres. The 
intention here is only to resist the tyranny of the lower over 
the higher, as we would resist the sway of the body over the 
spirit. Nature is not given us as a master, but as a servant; 
the man is not made to live to himself, but to fulfil his duty to 
his Maker. This observance of the simple truth might be the 
corrector of all the defects in modern tendencies. The divine 
sciences come first, the anthropological next, the purely 
material last. The harmony between these is to be maintained, 
but in their order; the foot must not claim to be the head, nor 
the head be allowed to degrade itself to the function of ali- 
mentation. Nor must we reason from the laws underneath to 
the parallels in the spirit, but from the spirit, which exists first, 
to the environment. We are to find spiritual laws in the nat- 
ural world, and not natural laws in the spiritual world, except- 
ing as these are reflexes of spiritual being and motion. Sucha 
harmony alone will give a scientific breadth to thought, for it 
maintains the proportions and the degrees. The functional 
disturbance of this order is the cause of so much intellectual 
barrenness, and that barrenness the educational institutions 
tend to increase, by instilling and perpetuating this functional 
derangement. Too much of literature and art suffers under the 
same disease. They become unwholesome as they swerve from 
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the eternal norm; no mere revolution inthe letter or in the 
form can change the everlasting divine order. To be benefi- 
cent and luminous, all things must remain in their settings. 
He alone who views systems, of whatever compass or variety, 
as grooves of this divine order, can be considered broad in his 
thinking. 

Again, a wide and just reach of thought is possible only 
to him who has an exact mental attitude toward facts. It is 
the question of all questions, how shall I approach the phe- 
nomena of spirit and matter? Shall I come to them ina state of 
suspense as to whether they exist or not? ShallI lay aside the 
sense-perceptions and the spirit-perceptions? Shall I count con- 
tact and experience naught, and substitute some posit of pure 
reason? Or shall I put my reason into the position of a superior 
arbiter, and say what exists and what does not exist, insisting 
on the right of ignoring such phenomena as do not accord with 
my judgment of what ought to be? Or worse yet, shall I so 
abuse my critical faculty as to begin from the standpoint of 
doubt in order to attam certainty? Noman ever reached a verity 
by these avenues; he who has set out from such diseased 
mental states and has found a truth, really attained that noble 
experience not by the application of this principle, but rather 
by betraying or surrendering it. Neither a priort rationalism 
nor eliminative rationalism ever accomplished anything fer se in 
the material sciences, in psychology, or in theology. The first 
posture toward phenomena of every description is to recognize 
the existence of things as they are, be it in a geological ora 
historical period ; one’s function is to gather the facts, as they 
exist openly or secretly, and to let them make their simple and 
full impression. Whatever is, is, and is not something else. 
Let the experience of things as they are be the basis of all 
research. One must be willing to accept the facts of grace and 
nature, of spiritual and material revelation, just as they are, 
and not to tamper with their original form. It is not a question 
of what you like or dislike, but simply of being and continuity. 
It is to the accumulated and welcomed facts that the critical 
faculty must address itself, not to eliminate or ignore, but to 
induce or deduce conclusions whose shape no prepossession or 
prejudice can change. The same attitude which we have 
learned, after weary centuries of futile speculation, to take 
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toward the phenomena of matter, is the only legitimate attitude 
to take with regard to the phenomena of grace. Indeed, the 
irreversible order of Providence ought to have taught the world 
this principle long ago. A material scientist is never a ration- 
alist in his study of matter; he generally becomes such in his 
method when he passes outside of the material sphere ; indeed 
a rationalist in the strictly material sphere is an extinct order, 
he was killed off long ago; but rationalists in grace curiously 
enough are as plentiful as grasshoppers, and equally as destruct- 
ive. If no broad thought of electricity can be attained from a 
rationalistic study of it, much less can a comprehensive and 
noble thought of the atonement be formulated from any such 
method. You can no more challenge an utterance of the divine 
love, than you can challenge or arrest a movement of the plan- 
ets. You can no more modify, eliminate, or subvert a law of 
the spiritual kingdom by an a przorz postulate of conceit or desire, 
than you can modify, eliminate, or subvert a law of stellar action 
or the principle on which light is diffused. You may quarrel 
with natural law, but you cannot change it; you do quarrel 
with grace, you do insist on reversing its inflexible actions and 
restating them according to your a przoré or experiential concep- 
tion of what they ought to be, but they abide the same; they 
move right along; they are more venerable than the hills or the 
oceans or the skies whose sway you cannot resist, although 
you often would. The way of breadth is not in the subterfuge 
of modification, but in the acceptance of divine things as they 
are. But rationalism seeks to eliminate facts that do not har- 
monize with its preconceptions of what grace ought to be, and 
so creates an illusory picture of the kingdom of heaven; or it 
mutilates a supernatural record by an a frviori assumption that 
all religions are natural; that Judaism and Christianity have 
moved through the same evolutions as Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism; the monstrous reconstructions of the records to suit 
the theory are the pet folly of our day. The invariant history 
of this method is precisely the repetition of rationalism in the 
sphere of material sciences. Pyrrhonism has been its end in 
all the ages. Rationalism in grace vaunts itself as broad, 
but if you cannot be considered broad when you reason about 
chemistry and geology by ignoring their data, no more can 
you be broad in your conception of grace, if you set out with 
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the erasure of its elements because they are not in accord with 
natural phenomena or your ethical system. Breadth is attain- 
able therefore by recognizing the fact that things are as they 
are, no matter in what sphere God has produced them. It is 
ours to accept and reason upon these phenomena, but not to 
reason them away. The true mental attitude is found in the 
readiness to receive the facts, and the thought will broaden 
according to our fidelity to this principle, and the largeness of 
our entertainment of these divine guests. Difficulties of more 
or less magnitude do not alter the conditions, and are not our 
responsibility; we are not accountable for earthquakes and 
wasteful excesses and destructive energies of nature; no more 
are we for the things of grace that lie beyond the shaping of 
our will, Hence the broad thinker of God’s kingdom is not he 
who puts down postulates against miracles, or prophecy, or 
inspiration, or the theodicy, but he who takes the facts as they 
flow out of the manifold springs of God, and formulates his law 
and definition according to the agreements and differences of 
the facts, and so knows what a miracle is, and what prophecy 
is, and what inspiration is, and what a genuine theodicy must 
confess. Breadth spreads itself over the area of realities, it 
dare not be mere eccentricity or a bold revolt against existing 
inflexible laws of grace any more than of matter. So many 
volumes of dogmatics and ethics, and so many current dis- 
cussions are immeasurably small, because they mistake license 
for liberty, and selfish individualism for independence. Breadth 
of thought on these exalted themes of grace comes only in 
obedience to the rule of facts or to the truth of things. 

Another condition of mental breadth is the moral state of 
the thinker. Another of the narrowing tendencies of our day 
is to separate the co-ordinated functions of human nature. The 
intellectual factors are isolated from the emotional. It ought 
not to be necessary to say that this is an abuse, and that that 
should not be regarded as a culture of the mind which neglects 
the training of the affections. Mere intellectuality is monstrous, 
as mere passion is monstrous. One cannot think broadly unless 
he love deeply. Love, purity, indeed all moral qualities, open 
fields and vistas of thought innumerable and glorious. The 
lover and his maiden have discovered not only a new world of 
affection but of ideas; the thought is deepened, because of the 
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impulses from the heart. Why deny this simple and universal 
experience a place in the highest realms of spirit and matter, of 
art and industry? The man of largest heart will be the pro- 
foundest thinker; not that sort of a man whose depth consists 
in a new terminology and tortuous syntax, but of men whose 
thoughts rule, not a coterie nor a passing time, but the ages. 
If God Himself is love, we may always feel warranted in saying 
that Heart takes precedence of Head, and not tremble before 
psychologists and philosophers, or take our teaching quite so 
readily from them. And for genuine breadth, character can- 
not be separated from our reason. The interplay may be most 
subtle and sometimes undiscernible to us, but the unity holds, 
and the mutual interpenetration cannot be ignored. The man 
of impure heart cannot think rightly, much less broadly; a 
whole area wherein to exercise his reason is laid waste. He 
may have a certain sharpness, a certain glittering acumen, but 
it partakes of subtlety, and subtlety is a fatal sign of burrow- 
ing under the truth. Only the pure, merciful, righteous man 
or woman can think broadly. Now carry this into education. 
What must be its aim but first and chiefest of all to educe and 
produce character, and not arid and hollow intellectuality ? 
That he who would guide others into a genuine breadth of cult- 
ure must himself be above reproach in his personal qualities 
ought to be a recognized principle in all training, a principle that 
should rule in the primary school, academy, college, yes, even in 
the university. To mould loving and holy attributes, to develop 
moral and religious connections and conduct, should be prized 
infinitely beyond any intellectual quickening ; nor will the intel- 
lectual qualities suffer under this order, but be stimulated and 
become broader and nearer the norm of truth, if there be any 
virtue in the unity of our nature, and the necessity of balance 
among its parts. Itisathought of many foreign universities, and 
of some American institutfons, that the student must look after 
his morals; the professors are to look after the mindonly. Not 
a few German brochures begin to question the wisdom of this 
choice bit of diabolism, and centers of science in our land ought 
surely to be a little more scientific. The same unholy divorce 
runs into art, into literature, into industries. There is no dura- 
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bility in the thoughts which are separated from religious and 
moral elements. Not even the mathematician can abstract his 
remotest proposition or equation from God and man. 

It is impossible to attain any breadth of thought without 
patient attention to details. The opposite idea is universally 
current; and it is a recognized use of the term in painting, that 
breadth must not multiply the minor objects, but produce its 
effect through grouping the main and striking features of its 
model; what is a law for colorists, is accepted as a rule for 
thinkers. There is, however, a great difficulty in the way; the 
process of generalization neglects the points of divergence and 
variation, but masses the things similar. The popular mind 
delights in the style which groups things after a solid and 
simple fashion. It is a rule of stylistics, it is a rule of art, not 
to overload with diverting details; but it is a most serious 
question whether this is a proper regard to truth; indeed, 
truth does not lie in generalization, but in the combination of 
the general and special features of the individual. Certainly, to 
acquire breadth of thought one must be open to all the elements 
of the individual object ; the patient study of detail brings the 
widest knowledge, and promotes truth and proportion ; the men 
who seize generalities, especially those who get them at second- 
hand and not from the sources, cannot stand before scholars or 
investigators. It is only the gathering of the entire range of 
facts which lie in any area, even to the smallest, that one can 
get at truth; and no one can think broadly without knowing 
minutely. This is indeed a severe test for patience; and some 
hasty souls are satisfied -with the survey of one object alone in a 
collection whose individuals are in the main similar, and to use 
the one as the illustration of a class; but this is placing the art 
of presenting the truth above the discovery of its exact signifi- 
cance. It does seem as if a revolution on this point must begin 
in-all studies, but eminently in logic and in forms of classifica- 
tion. Such a revolution in theory would make no inconsiderable 
change in the methods of education, especially in teaching the 
phenomena of spirit. The so-called broad thinker who ignores 
the minute points and the details, will soon be a thing of the 
past; there will be a larger leaning toward differentiation than 
to generalization, to particulars than universals ; there will be 
danger of too extreme a swing, instead of keeping both in a 
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just balance and interplay as separate forms of the same object 
of study. 

An element which contributes to largeness of capacity as 
well as to style in presentation, is the expansion of a fact by 
analogies in other spheres, by comparisons, by seeking for 
points of identity in closely related or far-removed parts of 
knowledge. It is this eye open toward the identities and the 
points illustrative of unity that increases the power of dis- 
cernment and enhances the results of the reason. It is this 
faculty which gives variety and fullness of color, and makes 
the figures life-like and speaking. It is this element in 
virtuosity which gives distinctness and fullness of tone. The 
psychologist will seek such completeness through the historical 
sciences, and through language; the historian will look to his 
preparatory and resultant fields for his material. There can be 
no question that for ripeness and amplitude of thinking in this 
respect, the reading of poetry and the study of music are the 
choicest helpers. Much as we may laugh at the poetaster, 
there is no doubt that any one’s style would be improved by 
the larger writing of poetry, the endeavor to catch its spirit, 
to enter into its loftiness and simplicity, the scope of its 
sentiment, its very verse forms; so an enlightened study of 
music, even if not technical, would probably, more than any 
other art, increase the area of thought, and be fertile of noble 
and expanded ideas. These elements ought to enter into the 
general education, not only to give one a wider reach of 
sympathy with knowledge itself, but to enlarge the attitude 
toward facts, the capacity to reason upon them, and to secure a 
wider range of results. 

Nor would it be right to pass by what to myself has been a 
most fruitful mother of suggestion. The woods, the waters, the 
mountains, the tree, the flower, the grass, the stars, and deeps 
of space, what unremitting stimuli are these! What a divine 
spirit moves them to lift up, to fill to overflowing, to quiet, and 
to diffuse! Broad fields and streams, lordly mountains, there is 
in them all a hint of the large and the comprehensive. And 
what a great peace they bring to our inner tumults and disturb- 
ances, how they renovate ruins and refresh weariness, and make 
weakness strong! We cannot but expand under the vastness of 
Nature’s sympathy ; it is the special vocation and office of our 
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whereon the uncultured specialist sets his foot. 


environment that it be our servant and helper in this regard. 
And one will find few who are able to present truth in a broad 
and effective way, and who really do think in a large fashion, that 
are out of tune with these great energies and expansive forces. 

Amplitude of study, as over against mere specializing, also 
contributes to breadth of thought. There is unquestionably an 
immense deal of necessary specializing. It is simply impossible 
for one man to enter into all the varied fields of human research 
and activity, and hope to carry therefrom any exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the whole. An omniscient scholar or thinker is sure to 
prove himself, on closer examination, an arrant pretender. It 
is equally certain that the demands of investigation require 
the minutest divisions of science in every direction; that 
tendency must ramify still farther ; it is an imperative claim of 
facts that they be vigorously pursued and comprehended. This 
tendency among the material sciences has attained a very much 
more extended development than is the case with psychic 
sciences or with revealed theology. This is mainly due to the 
fact that the latter groups of sciences are constructed ona priort 
or rationalistic methods, which made these studies, and still 
make them, fruitless, because speculative and _ intolerantly 
narrow. The danger now lies, not in the fact of mere specializ- 
ing, but that the specialist will allow himself to grow up as a 
man of one idea, and insist, by eclectic systems of education, in 
making the rut still deeper, or the range of vision still more 
injuriously illiberal and barbarous. Selfishness is just as re- 
pulsive in intellect as in morals, and selfishness is the usual 
characteristic of absorbed specializing ; the natural sympathies 
for other things are starved out and die. The man exalts his 
own little range, and comes to regard it as the encyclopedia of 
the universe; the spirit of intolerance reigns in every domain 


To think 


broadly is impossible without harmonized study and without 
carrying the range of our thought at least beyond the bug or 
the bacteria or the linguistic root. We must satisfy the longing 
for other spheres of beauty than that on which we have taken 
our central abode. We must be taught and teach ourselves to 
reach out after language and history and art and the physical 
world. If his early culture was generous, the later student will 
remain generous; his thought will broaden; if he have been 
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taught to run into a little groove, his soul will suffer atrophies, 
and asphyxias many and sad. 

What has been written here is only outlinear and sug- 
gestive; every point would bear amplification, and might be 
enforced with a round of illustration. There remains this to 
say, as true from the Christian point of view, that there is no 
breadth of thought possible unless the subject-matter be true; 
to be true, it must radiate from and center in Christ, who 
leads us to the Father; he who starts from that center and 
moves out upon the universe of facts can reckon the latitude 
and longitude of everything, and place all knowledge in its 
proper and related place, and give all the sciences and the 
| arts and the industries their just and proportionate considera- 
' tion, and will marshal them all into a harmonious system, 
. whose goal of service is God. Scholarship needs not temporal, 
but eternal breadth ; thought needs not to feed itself for ever on 
stones, but rather to be nourished by living bread. 





CHESTER D. HARTRANFT. 











THE SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. 


It is commonly thought that the Sunday evening service is 
more or less of a problem. In some cases the mere securing of 
a congregation is thought to be difficult, since the power of the 
motives, worthy or unworthy, that prompt attendance upon the 
morning service seems not to extend to a second service. 
Furthermore, the customary scope of the morning service is 
often felt to be so limited that a different kind of a service is 
almost necessitated to fulfill all the mission of public services. 
In churches where two services have béen the rule, there is 
sometimes an almost nervous anxiety to secure contrast between 
them, so that constant experiments in the method of the second 
are being made, and a curious perplexity or even distress is 
discernible in much current discussion of the whole subject. 

Yet it is agreed among all enterprising Christian workers 
that the evening service offers peculiar opportunities. It is 
clear that in some measure it should minister to different needs 
and to different people. Even some church members do not 
heartily appreciate that which is best in the traditional and 
somewhat stately morning service, and non-Christians naturally 
feel unable fully to participate in it. Its plan involves a cer- 
tain amount of spiritual maturity and experience. It is 
eminently the property of the living Church in its organic 
relation of communion with its Master and Head. The second 
service, accordingly, furnishes a chance for- much greater flexi- 
bility, for closer adaptation to local and accidental demands, 
and above all for emphasizing the vital relation of the Church 
to the world at large. It may properly aim to attract those 
whose religious feelings and wants are unformed or unrealized, 
and to bring them into a knowledge of the boundless depth 
and preciousness of the Gospel. To the thoughtful Christian 
worker, therefore, it offers a unique and fascinating opportunity. 

It cannot be denied that the opportunity of the evening 
service has not always been used with discretion or with lofty 
intent. The search for variety and for “ attractiveness’ has 


sometimes led toa vulgar sensationalism. All sorts of semi- 
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religious lectures, of incongruous medleys of music and 
addresses, and even of spectacular performances, in which mere 
popularity has been the object, have been allowed to usurp the 
time and pervert the object of a part of the Lord’s Day. The 
methods chosen have defeated the ostensible purpose of the 
efforts made. The energy of the Church has been wasted, and 
even its dignity perceptibly lowered, by a heedless use of its 
resources. Against such follies and perversions the common 
sense of the earnest Christian public instinctively protests. 
For the radical and permanent uplifting of this branch of the 
official activity of the Church into genuine power the ingenuity 
of all progressive workers ought constantly to be enlisted. 

One experiment in the solution of the problem has already 
so far demonstrated its importance that it merits general atten- 
tion. The Brookfield (Mass.) Conference maintains a standing 
Evangelistic Committee, whose duty it is to stimulate in any 
way possible the aggressive work of the churches within its 
circle. About a year ago this committee prepared a series of 
Services for use on Sunday evenings, which were printed and 
recommended to the churches of the Conference. Each of 
these Services centers in a single theme, which is worked out 
both expressively and impressively. The subjects chosen are 
as follows : 


I. The Law of God. IV. The Gracious Invitation. 
II. Confession and Penitence. V. Christian Faith. 
III. The Cross of Christ. VI. Christian Endurance. 


Each Service comprises three somewhat distinct sections, 
the first general and introductory, and the third merely con- 
cluding, while the second is devoted to the treatment of the 
special theme. The first consists usually of praiseful adoration, 
embodied in a few carefully chosen sentences responsively 
arranged, with two stanzas of a congregational hymn and a 
Gloria or choir anthem. The third section likewise consists of 
a responsive sentence or two, witha hymn. The intermediate 
or chief section is somewhat variously handled to suit the 
requirements of the respective themes. For example, in Ser- 
vice IV, three points are taken up thus: (a) Who /nvites—a 
responsive reading, setting forth God’s faithful and loving atti- 
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tude toward His “sheep,” His “children,” “the wicked,” those 
“that labor and are heavy laden,” with part of a hymn of invi- 
tation; (0) Who are Invited —after an exchange of sentences 
between leader and people, extending still further the univer- 
sality of the call, the parable of the Great Supper in unison, 
with a hymn of joy; (c) Zo What We are Invited —a respon- 
sive consideration of salvation as escape from sin, admittance 
into eternal life, inheritance with Christ, the gift of peace, with 
a hymn of trust and supplication ; followed by a Scripture Les- 
son at the discretion of the leader, a Pastoral Prayer, another 
hymn, and either a short Sermon or a Prayer-meeting on the 
theme thus opened and unfolded. In Service III, the central 
section falls into three parts also: (a) The Shadow of the 
Cross in Prophecy; (b) God’s Love Shown in the Cross; (c) 
Peace with God through the Cross; followed by a Lesson, a 
Prayer, and a Sermon or Prayer-meeting, as in the other case. 
Space fails for the citation of other illustrations of the method 
in detail. 

The student of public worship is at once struck by the fol- 
lowing features in these Services: (1) Their evident and con- 
centrated evangelical and devotional purpose, aiming directly at 
the prime truths of the Gospel in their application to and 
development in actual life. (2) Their constant and discrimin- 
ating use of the language of the Bible, both for expressive and 
for impressive purposes, so as to furnish convenient condensa- 
tions of Biblical teachings on important subjects which may be 
kept for outside study. (3) Their wise use of such impor- 
tant formulz as the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
the Beatitudes, and several of the great Psalms, so as to stamp 
them upon the memory. (4) Their ample provision for the 
direct activity of the congregation in both speech and song, so 
that the excessive monocracy of our traditional public worship 
is reduced to its due proportion. (5) Their conspicuously care- 
ful and minute attention to all details, so that unity, progression, 
tastefulness, and general effectiveness are remarkably secured. 
And, not least of all, (6) Their entire simplicity, so that they 
can be used by any fairly intelligent leader and congregation 
without rehearsal or detailed explanation. This last feature is 
decidedly enhanced by the neatness and perspicuity of the 
typographical form chosen for the leaflets. 
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That the series is practically adapted for its purpose is 
proved by its success, even without the aid of general adver- 
tising. Nearly 50,000 copies have already been sold. These 
have found their way into almost one hundred different churches, 
distributed among several denominations, and including con- 
gregations that range from only thirty or forty persons up to 
beyond six hundred. The interest in them is so evident that 
the Committee have formed themselves into a permanent and 
independent organization, have prepared new plates of the first 
series, embodying many improvements, and are about to issue a 
second series on other themes.* The correspondence of the 
Committee shows that the Services, wherever tried, have been 
uniformly successful. They have served to give individuality to 
the evening service, and to attract large congregations of differ- 
ent classes of people. They have stimulated thought upon the 
great truths of the Gospel, and have been the means of en- 
lightening and softening many hearts otherwise untouched. 

It is clear to one who is watching the progress of thought 
in our churches on the general subject of public worship that 
the success of this particular effort is due not so much to the 
novelty of the idea,—for many such services have been pre- 
pared and used,—as to the notable skill and patience that have 
been expended in perfecting their details, and to the favorable 
circumstances of their first and experimental use. It is grati- 
fying to know that the enterprise has passed its tentative 
stage. Its further extension will be watched with interest not 
only by those who are concerned with the problem of the 
evening service, but by all who discern the imperative need in 
our churches everywhere of a thorough, rational, and progres- 
sive reform in our habits of public worship. 


Wacpo S. PRATT. 





* The names of the Committee, now the BROOKFIELD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
are Erastus Blakeslee, Spencer; D. Olin Clark, Warren; Alfred T. Perry, Ware; 
and Charles S. Mills, North Brookfield (Secretary). Information about the Services 
can be secured from the Secretary. 
















Educational Aemoranda, 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS IN SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. 


There is considerable natural curiosity in the fall of each year to 
know with what attendance of students the leading colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries of the country have opened. With a view to meeting 
this curiosity, at the end of September we issued a circular inquiry to 
over go institutions, asking what their enrollment for the present year 
is, and how it compares with that of last year. The following table 
is compiled from the official responses which we have received. In 
presenting these interesting statistics, we desire particularly to express 
our appreciation of the courtesy with which our inquiry has been met, 
and of the fullness of information given in several of the replies. 
We can only regret that no reply was received from some of the 
institutions addressed. 

We propose to publish from time to time such memoranda of the 
changes and other important events in the college and seminary 
world as come to our notice directly from the institutions. As a 
rule we shall avoid the mere reproduction of news elsewhere pub- 
lished. We already have a considerable amount of material for our 
December issue. 
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Cobb, Lewiston, Me., Baptist, - - 3 9 « 19 16 
Newton, Mass., si - - 26 13 ~«I1 16 66 56 
Rochester, N. Y., “ + + 18 19 20 57 (64 
Crozer, Chester, Penn, es - - 30 26 18 74 
Chicago Union, Morgan Park, IIL, “ - 40 29 24 5 98 
Scandinavian Department, - - - - 44 t uae 
Stanfordville, N. Y., Christian, -  - ~ - - 4 @ 3 4 15 15 
Andover, Mass., Congregational, - - 13 24 12 15 64 
Hartford, Conn., ss - °° 9 17 2r 3 § 65 G2 
Oberlin, O., S - « 39 8 3 2 F 4 ! 
English course, - - 20 18 2 40° 106 
Slavic P - - 9 9 j 
Chicago, IIl., “ - - 50 52 49 1 152 177 
New Brunswick, N. J., Dutch Reformed, - - 14 14 14 I 43 38 
Philadelphia, Penn., Lutheran, a on) 2 81 70 
Gettysburg, Penn., i 22 18 16 I 57 56 


Augustana, Rock Island, IIl., - 


Boston, Mass., Methodist Episcopal, 
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Union, New York City, 
Auburn, N. Y., 

Princeton, N. J., _ 
Allegheny, Penn., 
Union, Hampton Sidney, Va, “ 


Columbia, S. C., « 
Danville, Ky., “ 
Lane, Cincinnati, O., e 
McCormick, Chicago, IIl., se 


Presbyterian, 
“ 


Cambridge, Mass., Protestant piacepel, - 


Alexandria, Va., 
Gambier, O., “ 


Allegheny, Penn., Reformed Presbyterian, 


Cambridge, Mass., Swedenborgian, - 


Moravian, ‘Allegheny, Penn., United abeaneite 


Xenia, O., United Presbyterian, - 


Flarvard, Cambridge, Mass., non- sectarian, 


Howard, Washington, D. C., a 


COLLEGES. 


Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., - - 
Colby, Waterville, Me. a, co 
Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.,- 
Amherst, Amherst, Mass., - - 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., - - 
School of Music and Art, - 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., - - 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Conn., 
Brown, Providence, R. L., : 
Colgate, Hamilton, N. Y., - 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., - 
Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,- 
Princeton, Princeton, N.J.,  - 
Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Lafayctte, Easton, Pa, — - - 
Howard, Washington, D. C., - 
Adelbert, Cleveland, O., - - 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., - - 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., - - 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, IIl., 
Augustana, Rock Island, IIl., - 
Xunox, Galesburg, Ill, - - 
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* The total for last year does not include advanced students and specials. 
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Book Notes. 


Das Deuteronomium, Eine Schutzschrift wider modern-kritisches Un- 
wesen. Von Dr. Adolf Zahn. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1890. 
pp. 122. 


The book is dedicated “dem ausgezeichneten Apologeten Ameri- 
kas, William Henry Green, in Princeton,” and takes, in general, his 
attitude toward the rationalistic criticism of the Old Testament. 
In the list of authorities, American and English, as well as German 
books of a conservative cast, are given a conspicuous place. The 
table of contents is as follows: (1) The Genuineness of Deuteron- 
omy; (2) The Unity of Deuteronomy; (3) Deuteronomy and the 
Tetrateuch; (4) Deuteronomy and the Bible. An appendix con- 
tains: (1) some extracts from the lectures of the late Prof. Wichel- 
haus of Halle, on Genesis, and (2) a long quotation from an article 
by Prof. Green in Hebraica. 

The general treatment of the subject in the last three sections of 
the book the titles of the sections themselves readily suggest. It 
may be useful to indicate somewhat in detail the course of thought 
in the first section. Deuteronomy purports to be a transcription of 
addresses delivered by Moses on the East of the Jordan, in the 
wilderness. The fact that the addresses were by Moses is circum- 
stantially referred to many times, and, finally, takes the form of the 
statement that Moses wrote “the words of this law in a book.” The 
following books of the Old Testament, which have cited it more than 
any other, the Jewish Church, Christ and His Apostles, and the 
Christian Church down to the time of the Reformation, have accepted 
this witness of Deuteronomy to itself as true. Now, could there 
have been a prophet of Israel (still and always unknown) who ficti- 
tiously put himself in the place of Moses here, as is supposed, and, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, as generally acknowledged, have publicly 
arisen and called heaven and earth to witness to the truth of his 
statements? It is impossible. What unspeakable pains has this 
fancied prophet taken in order to stamp himself the real Moses! 
Not only in representing the geographical situation, the entire cir- 
cumstances of the people, the victories won, the battles in prospect, 
the nations then existing, fresh memories of Egypt, repeatedly the 
comfort to be derived from conflicts on the East of the Jordan — 
not only has this falsifying prophet succeeded in reproducing with 
(24) 
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photographic reality and perfect coloring in every line the exact cir- 
cumstances of the Mosaic time, he has made no mistakes, but every- 
where remains true to himself. How could a man in the time of 
Josiah (B. C. 621) have found documentary sources for such a work 
as Deuteronomy? The rationalistic critics have cut the ground from 
under their own feet in generally denying that Moses left any con- 
siderable amount of written documents. It is not true, as alleged, 
that it was customary for Biblical writers to assume the character 
and write in the names of the great men of the past. The titles of 
the Psalms do not prove it; nor the second part of Isaiah, nor even 
Koheleth. There is an unanswerable argument to the contrary in 
the Torah of Ezekiel, for which he seeks no other authorization than 
his own as a prophet of Jehovah. It is no objection to Moses’ 
authorship of Deuteronomy that he speaks of himself in the third 
person. So did Isaiah and Jeremiah; and so does Cesar in his 
Commentaries. The oft repeated “this law” looks forward and back- 
ward, and refers to the whole book of Deuteronomy. As _ he 
rehearsed it, Moses had its completed form in mind. We find the 
same peculiarity in Jer. li. 60, and in Matt. xxvi. 13. 

Our author proceeds to cite and answer in detail the more com- 
mon objections argued against the genuineness of Deuteronomy. 
He then considers the various theories that have arisen respecting 
its date, and finds that it could not have originated in any other 
period than that which it claims for itself. 

It is quite unlikely that this book will have much influence among 
those who are now regarded as the leading Biblical scholars of Ger- 
many. It rejects, with the emphasis of disgust, their uniform presup- 
positions and methods of investigation, and is conceived in a spirit of 
reverence for God’s Word to which they have become, long since, 
unused. To us, while not indorsing always the spirit of the book 
or accepting its every argument, it is a most welcome pledge of a 
reaction that is sure to come when the “Christian” learning of the 
Old World shall restore to the place now usurped by a “ science,” 
falsely so-called, the dethroned Christ. (1 Cor. ii.) (x. Cc B) 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Vol. vit. Boston and Chicago: Congregational 

S. S. and Publishing Society, 1890. pp. Xli, 410. 

The aim of this Annual Theological Review, as set forth in the 
preface, is “‘to answer the question, which every earnest student of 
theology, both theoretical and practical, may well be supposed to ask 
at the end of each year, viz.: What has been done in the different 
fields of sacred learning during the past twelve months, and what are 
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the latest results of such studies?” In our estimate it is an aim 


which the publication before us has largely attained. Under the four 
divisions of Exegetical, Historical, Systematic, and Practical Theol- 
ogy, the literature of the year 1889 is presented, the salient features 
of each work are pointed out, and when the treatises under review 
seem likely to provoke discussion or present essential modifications 
of accepted views, they are briefly and discriminatingly criticized. 
The result is that in the review before us we have not only a bird’s- 
eye view of the field of theologic study as it has shaped itself during 
the year, but an indication of the attitude of the professors who con- 
tribute to its pages toward current problems of historic criticism and 
doctrinal discussion. But though the beliefs of the reviewers are 
nowhere concealed, the ‘ Discussions”’ are predominantly objective 
in tone; they are essentially a record. Herein consists the chief 
value of this review. To the student in any department of theologic 
learning, whether he be a young pastor anxious to keep in touch with 
the world of thought which has been opened to him in the seminary, 
or a man of special study along some line of research, this review is 
calculated to be of great service, spreading before him in a compact 
form the record of the progress of theologic scholarship in our own 
land and in Europe, and pointing out to him the books which are 
worthy of purchase as likely to be of permanent value. Without 
discriminating against any of the departments of the review, we have 
taken special pleasure in the work of Prof. Scott in his survey of 
the present state of studies in Church History, and in Prof. Gilbert’s 
account of the condition of New Testament research. In these 
articles the merits which we have pointed out as characteristic of the 
entire review are conspicuously illustrated. The faculty of Chicago 
Theological Seminary are to be congratulated that their publication 
has attained a seventh volume of such excellence. 
(w. w.) 


The Hymn Lover. An Account of the Rise and Growth of English 
fTymnody. By W. Garrett Horder. London: ¥$. Curwen & Sons, 
1890. pp. Xvi, 526. 


Books on hymnology naturally fall into three somewhat distinct 
classes: (1) Sources of all kinds, including all collections of reli- 
gious poems, whether intended for actual use in public worship or 
not, and such biographies of hymnists as throw light upon their lite- 
rary work, together with articles in general cyclopedias and literary 
histories that touch upon hymns or hymn-writers in their relations to 
general literature; (2) Books of reference, including special dic- 
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tionaries and histories of the subject, arranged upon various plans, 
whose object is primarily to present facts in such form that they may 
readily be found when wanted ; and (3) General treatises and essays 
of various kinds, which aim rather at a literary or suggestive effect, 
stimulating inquiry and enthusiasm more than satisfying scientific 
curiosity. The handsome book of Mr. Horder may be perhaps most 
easily assigned to the third group, though naturally it belongs in part 
to both of the others also. It is, first of all, a thoroughly readable 
and singularly inspiring account of the entire field of hymnody as 
known or traversed by English-speaking Christians. It is at the 
same time a contribution to our library of sources, and of scientific 
compendia, because it furnishes many comparatively unfamiliar 
hymns in full, with many new facts about hymnists, and, taken as a 
whole, is quite a satisfactory history of the subject in its several 
periods and phases regarded in systematic order. ‘The simultaneous 
treatment of any subject in these different ways is peculiarly difficult, 
and the temptation in connection with such a subject as hymnology 
to yield to personal bias and whim or to run off into disproportionate 
discussions of single points is specially strong. To avoid confusion 
of general effect, lack of balance, and undue intrusion of merely per- 
sonal feeling requires both great knowledge and great literary self- 
control. Our author has in this case accomplished a trying task 
with conspicuous success. The result may safely be called the best 
book we have for the general reader upon a subject about which in- 
telligent Christians are apt to be shamefully ignorant. 

The scope of the work may be seen from a glance at the topics 
of the several chapters. The first five of these treat in turn of the 
basis of all modern hymnody, as given in the hymns of other than 
Christian religions, of the Old Testament, of the New Testament, of 
the Early Church, and of the Middle Ages. The successive periods 
into which the early development of English hymnody naturally 
divides are then carefully considered in nine chapters, with such cap- 
tions as “The Metrical Psalms,” “ Increase of the Hymnic Faculty,” 
“The Lyric Fire,” “The Age of Echoes,” “ Didactic Hymnists,” etc. 
The next 125 pages are devoted to a somewhat rapid account of 
“Living Hymnists,” which is invaluable for the information given, 
albeit the method is necessarily more scrappy than in other parts of 
the book. The author’s breadth of view is then shown in three dis- 
criminating chapters on German, French, American, and other non- 
British hymns, of which that on the hymns of our country deserves 
special mention for its fullness and genial spirit. Two special classes, 
Children’s and Missionary Hymns, are next selected for separate 
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presentation, the former being treated in a notably delightful way. 
‘The vexed question of “ Hymn Alterations” is then discussed with 
fairness and wisdom, as might be expected from a writer who is him- 
self an experienced and successful hymn-book editor. The book 
closes with a fresh and hopeful chapter on “The New Era in 
Hymnody.” ‘The usefulness of the volume is trebled by the addition 
of a compact bibliography and full indexes. 

It would be a source of the most fruitful interest both in the 
poetic embodiment of Christian thought and sentiment and of the use 
of such poetic expression in public worship, if not only our ministers 
but our people generally could be brought to read and study this ad- 
mirable book. It would suggest abundant topics for such addresses 
or lectures as often form parts of “ Praise Services”; and the query 
may be raised whether it might not profitably be taken as a text-book 
for such classes for mutual improvement as are frequently found in 
our most active parishes. It is certain that no more generally useful 
guide for these or similar lines of study is now to be found, and the 
price and style of the book bring it within the means and comprehen- 
sion of all. (w. S. P.) 


Correspondence, 


We regret that the letters from Hartford graduates at work in 
Utah, which were anticipated and announced for the first issue of 
the Recorp, failed to reach us, with a single exception, ‘This was 
due partly to the absence of some from their stations, and partly to 
other causes which it is needless to name. ‘The letter which we 
publish is worthy of a thoughtful perusal by all who seek to compre- 
hend the gigantic curse of Mormonism. In December we expect to 
have letters from some of our graduates in Turkey. 


While a student in Hartford Seminary some years ago, my attention 
was called to the need of the great West, and more especially to Utah. I 
began at once to study the subject of Mormonism, and after a few months of 
research, I came to the conclusion that I had learned pretty much all there 
was to be known about it, and felt that if I were on the neld I could do 
much towards preventing its spread. But three years’ experieuce in a hotbed 
of Mormonism has opened my eyes, and I am ready to-day to exclaim, “the 
quarter has never been told.” 
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The Mormon claim of being a “peculiar” people is certainly a just one, 
though we fain would attach to the word the meaning that Peter and Paul gave 
to it. They are “peculiar” in their belief in all that pertains to God and the 
world. 

It has been said that the union of church and state is one of the very 
worst features of this system. But my experience has led me to believe that 
there is no such thing among the followers of Joseph and Brigham as a union 
of church and state. It’s all church and no state. The Mormon system (it is 
sacrilegious to apply the name of “church” to the organization) never has 
recognized, and never will recognize, the state, only so far as it is compelled 
to do so for the sake of advantage or because of the force of the laws. 

The “Bishop’s Court” is an established regime of justice (?) in every com- 
munity of Saints, where men and women in the system offending each other 
may find redress. The atfairs of every member of the organization, temporal 
and spiritual, are in the hands of the chiefs of the hierarchy, who exercise a 
relentless authority upon the mind and soul of their devotees. One Sunday 
morning, in a crowded tabernacle, I listened for two hours to a fellow who 
thought he was preaching a funeral sermon. He was a polygamist, and his 
three daughters he had married to one man, who left them to seek a No. 4. 
During his remarks he took occasion to tell the stricken husband, seated beside 
his dead wife, that he had been living with the deceased in adultery for a year, 
because he had not been married by the church, but rather by a justice oi the 
peace. ‘There are laws in this country,” said the sp “which you and I 
have no right to obey, and which we mustn’t obey, and the marriage law is one 
of them.” 

The older Mormons meet once a Sunday to hear the brethren speak by 
inspiration, but for the young folks Sunday is a day for sport and recreation, for 
dancing and carriage riding. There never was a genuine saloon in Utah until 
the Gentiles came in, but Brigham Young and the Salt Lake City Council 
owned in their respective names nearly all the whisky and beer in the country, 
while every grocery store, under the sign of “The All-seeing Kye,” and “ H 
ness unto the Lord,” dispensed the wretched stuff to men, women, and children. 
As to the morals of the community, anyone can guess what they are among a 
people who are taught from infancy to believe that God and Christ are poly- 
gamists, and Adam the only God. 

The Christian denominational schools have been the leavening force which has 
made Utah what she is to-day, so far as that is of any worth. Congress has wielded 
its power, and brave men have seen the laws extended, but it 1s the Christian 
church and the Christian school to which the redemption of Utah belongs. The 
Christian minister, who does his work faithfully, will meet the intensest hatred 
of the Mormon, who will denounce him from the stand and through the press, 
heaping upon him the vilest abuse. And, although the mission work is 
costly, and the fruits of our labors few, we believe in holding on, knowing 
that God will crown our efforts in the end. 

In taking up the work of the Christian ministry, we think Utah ought to 
be considered by every man. We sorely need more men on this great field, 
with its hundreds of towns and villages where the preacher’s voice is never 
heard. Come over to Utah and help us! . ** 


Oct. —3 















Alumni PNotes. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1889-1890. 
Read at the Annual Meeting of the Alumni in May. 


GEORGE CooK was born at Swansea, N. H., Aug. 31, 1817. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1841; spent two years at the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut, and graduated at Andover 
Seminary in 1844. He also studied medicine, but neither preached 
nor practiced medicine. He was Professor of Mathematics at Dallas 
Institute, Alabama, from 1845 until 1849. From 1850 to 1866 he was 
in the oak lumber business. He traveled extensively abroad in 
1866-67, and in 1874-75. Considerable of his life was spent at 
Keene, N.H. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 29, 1889, aged 72. 
He was never married. 

MELVILLE MERRICK TRAcy was born at Triangle, N.Y., March 10, 
1836. He graduated at Amherst College in 1860, and entered 
Bangor Theological Seminary, where he remained one year. After 
teaching for about fourteen years in Barre, Framingham, Springfield, 
and New Marlboro’, Mass., he entered the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut, graduating in 1877. He was ordained at Three Rivers, 
Mass., July 25, 1877, and remained there as acting pastor one year. 
He was a home missionary in Minnesota in 1878 and 1879. He 
was installed pastor at Duluth, Minn., Oct. 28, 1879, and was dis- 
missed Jan. 11, 1881. He was married (1) to Miss Abbie D. 
Weston, of New Braintree, Mass.; (2) to Miss Ruth A. Kent, of 
Leicester, Mass.; (3) to Miss Julia E. Brown, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
After leaving Duluth, he went to Kansas, and labored for four 
years at Sedgwick and Anthony. He spent a few months in Silver- 
ton, Col., and later was for a time on a farm in Kansas. In June, 
1889, he removed to Longmont, and became pastor of the church of 
the United Brethren at that place, and although he had been there 
only three months at the time of his death, he had greatly endeared 
himself to his people. The date of his death was Sunday, Sept. 22, 
and the immediate cause was heart disease, accelerated by sudden 
excitement. The local papers spoke of him as a sermon writer 
of more than average ability, and as much beloved by those who 
knew him. He left three children, two daughters and one son, the 
last a recent graduate of Washburn College. 

(30) 
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DaNIEL WILLIAM Havens was born at Norwich, Conn., January 
24, 1815. In his early life he was in the mercantile business in New 
York City, where he laid the foundation for his ready knowledge of 
men, and his systematic business methods. Soon after his conver- 
sion he united with the Murray Street Presbyterian Church, and 
decided to study for the ministry. He graduated with honor at Yale 
in 1843, and finished his theological course at East Windsor Hill in 
1846. He commenced preaching in East Haven, Conn., in January, 
1847, and was ordained pastor of the church June 16, 1847. Here 
he labored with earnestness and fidelity for thirty years, preaching 
the plain and fundamental truths of the gospel of Christ, and making 
the church a powerful influence for good in the community. The 
membership of the church was greatly increased, eighty-five having 
joined it as the fruit of a single season of religious awakening. At 
the conclusion of his pastorate at East Haven he removed to Kansas, 
and became pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Holton. He held 
this position with popularity and success for ten years, and then 
resigned and came back to Connecticut, and resided with his son in 
Meriden. He was married in 1847 to Miss Elizabeth Hemingway of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who died four years ago and was buried in East 
Haven. ‘They left three children, Mrs. T. A. Fairchild of Holton, 
Kansas, Miss Bertha M. Havens, and Wm. H. Havens of Meriden. 
He was on a visit among friends in East Haven when he died. For 
more than a year he had been in waning. health, and for the last 
three months he failed rapidly. His. body was laid to rest in the old 
burying-ground of East Haven, with those of all the pastors who 
had preceded him in the ministry of that ancient church. 

EvijAH Roppins died at Adams, Natal, South Africa, June 30, 
1889, aged 61 years. He was born at Thompson, Conn., March 12, 
1828. He attended school at East Hartford and at the Institute in 
Suffield, and graduated from Yale College in 1856, and from the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1859. He was ordained 
a missionary to the Zulus under the A. B. C. F. M. at East Hartford 
August 3, 1859. Two weeks later he was married to Miss Adeline 
Bissell of Rockville, Conn., and they sailed for South Africa the 
same year. Mr. Robbins began life as a farmer’s boy, but early 
determined to fit himself for a wider field of influence. His parents 
were Baptists, and he entered the Institute at Suffield as such. His 


-chum and class-mate was Theron Brown, at present a well-known 


poet and Baptist minister, but then a strict Congregationalist. The 
discussions in that upper room on baptism were many and interest- 
ing, and very convincing. In fact each disputant succeeded in 
convincing the other, so that Brown became a thorough and devoted 
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believer that baptism should be administered only to adults, and 
that by immersion; while Robbins came forth an earnest believer in 
the baptism of infants on the faith of their parents. Mr. Robbins 
was gifted with a scholarly mind, and stood far above the average of 
his class at Yale. In 1861 he laid the foundations of the present 
Umzumbe station, in what was then a very inaccessible and morally 
dark valley. Here he and his devoted wife labored for more than 
ten years. A day-school was kept up, and after nine years a church 
was established, its organization being complete from the first with 
native pastor, deacons, and Sunday-school. A brick chapel and 
school-house were built without the expense of a penny to the Board. 
Faithful and successful work was done, and the wilderness was 
beginning to blossom as the rose. In 1872 Mr. and Mrs. Robbins 
came to America on account of the latter’s failing health, but went 
back to their work in 1874. On their return to South Africa the 
mission delegated to him the work of preparing men for the native 
ministry at the Adams mission station. Here he labored some four- 
teen years, not only as teacher of biblical interpretation, but as pastor 
of the church. For two years he was a weary but patient sufferer, 
and longed for health that he might take up the work which was so 
dear to him. One of his last words to one to his fellow workers was 
“© what a joy it would be to get well, and have ten years more of 
labor in this good work!” But it was not so to be. In October, 
1888, his beloved companion and helpmeet fell asleep, and eight 
months later he was laid to rest by her side. God’s workmen pass 
away, but what they do remains. “They rest from their labors, 
but their works do follow them.” 


The officers of the general Alumni Association, chosen at the annual meeting 
in May, are as follows: President, F. B. Makepeace, ’73, Springfield, Mass.; Vice- 
President, H. C. Alvord, ’79, South Weymouth, Mass.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
C. H. Barber, ’80, Manchester, Conn.; Prudential Committee, G. W. Andrews, 
82, Dalton, Mass., W. S. Kelsey, ’83, Boston, Mass., G. R. Hewitt, ’86, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Francis Williams, ’41, preached to his people in Chaplin, Conn., last January, 
asermon in commemoration of the thirty-second anniversary of his settlement as 
pastor. This pastorate is Mr. Williams’ third, he having been ten years in East- 
ford and six in Bloomfield. The removals have always been made without the loss 
of aday. There are now only four pastors in Connecticut who have been in their 
present positions longer than Mr. Williams has been in Chaplin. The member- 
ship of the church has increased since the beginning of his pastorate, although the 
population of the town has fallen off. In 1858 one person in six of the population 
of the town was a member of the church, now the ratio is one in four. 
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Josiah Tyler, ’48, who since his graduation has been serving as a mission- 
ary of the American Board in South Africa, has returned to this country, and 
is residing with his son in St. Johnsbury, Vt. He is engaged in preparing a 
book to be published soon, called “Forty Years among the Zulus.” 


J. H. Strong, ’57, has removed from Clayton to Sunol Glen, Cal., having been 
at work in the latter place since January. 


Among the newly chosen corporate members of the American Board are Pro- 
fessor E. C. Bissell, ’59, as well as three members of the Pastoral Union, — Dr. 
S. L. Blake, H. W. Lathe, and E. H. Baker (trustee). 


Lyman Bartlett, ’61, missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in Smyrna, has just set 
out for his post after a visit to this country. He was present at the September 
meeting of the Western Massachusetts Alumni Association. 


George Curtiss, ’63, formerly of the Wethersfield Avenue Church, Hartford, 
is now at work in Mayville, N. Dak., having been installed Sept. 9. 


A. L. P. Loomis, 63, who has been laboring for four years with the church 
in Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, has received a call to Plainview, Minn. 


A. C. Alvord, ’65, has removed from Alford to Monterey, Mass. 


“Present Phases of the Divorce Problem” was the title of a valuable paper 
read by S. W. Dike, ’66, of Auburndale, Mass., at the meeting of the General 
Association of Connecticut, held at New Haven June 17. At the same meeting 
Professor Taylor spoke on “ The City Pastor in Evangelistic Service.” 


E. S. Gould, ’72, has begun work in Athol, Mass. 


The church in Mount Sinai, Long Island, N. Y., of which E. A. Hazeltine, ’79, 
is pastor, celebrated its centennial Dec. 31, 1889. The celebration took the form 
of an undenominational fellowship meeting in the afternoon, foliowed by the cen- 
tennial service proper in the evening. At the fellowship meeting, devotional ser- 
vices were first in order, followed by an address of welcome from the pastor of the 
church. Response was made to this by the pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Setauket, whose first pastor was a grandson of Elder Brewster of the Plymouth 
Colony, and which is suspected by Congregationalists of having been originally a 
Congregational church, though, as the records of the church were destroyed 
in the Revolution, the suspicion cannot be confirmed. Other responses were 
made by neighboring Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational pastors. Following 
these responses came a discussion on the Christian — his Relation to Christ and the 
Brethren, his Relation to the World, his Great Need. At the centennial service, after 
devotion, a sketch of the history of the church was read by the clerk. The church 
was organized Dec. 23, 1789, with eight members. The council of recognition 
included churches as far distant as Lyme, Conn. The first pastor, Rev. Noah Hal- 
lock, under whom the organization was effected, labored for twenty-nine years, 
nearly all the time without salary, though in the last few years he received an 
amount equal to the wages of a farm laborer. In those days the parish covered a 
territory twelve miles by seven, which now constitutes several townships. The 
church came to its position of strength under its second pastor, Rev. Mr. Gillett, 
under whose ministry of thirteen years revivals were frequent and powerful. The 
church has colonized once, but the new enterprise proved unsuccessful. During 
the four years’ pastorate of Mr. Hazeltine, 33 persons have united with the church 
on confession of faith, the benevolent contributions have quadrupled, and the house 
of worship has been repaired. 
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The First Regiment, Connecticut National Guard, has the services of H. H. 
Kelsey, ’79, as chaplain. 

F, M. Chapin, ’80, of the North China Mission, is in this country. 

G. A. Wilder, ’80, with his wife, missionaries of the American Board in Natal, 
South Africa, arrived in Boston on Aug. 22. 

January 1, 1890, began the issue of “ Our Country Church,” a weekly paper in 
the interest of the churches in country towns. <A. C. Hodges, ’81, of Buckland, 
Mass., who has made a special study of the problems of country churches, especially 
in New England, is the editor and publisher. 

W. W. Sleeper, ’81, was installed at Stoneham, Mass., May 15, Prof. 
Taylor giving the charge to the pastor. 

Pleasant Hunter, Jr., 83, has been dismissed from Newtonville, Mass., and 
has become pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. 

W. S. Kelsey, ’83, who has been assistant to Wm. V. W. Davis in the Union 
Church of Worcester, Mass., for a year, was called on Oct. 3 to become assistant 
pastor of Berkeley Temple, Boston. He has accepted, and begins work in 
November. 

G. H. Lee, °84, of Pendleton, Oregon, has accepted a call to the Taylor Church 
of Seattle, Wash., and has just begun work. 

Among the church buildings which are being extended and refitted, is that at 
Goffstown, N. H. J. E. Odlin, 84, who is pastor, recently resigned, but finally, 
at the urgent request of the church, decided to remain. 

W. E. Strong, ’$5, of Beverly, Mass., rejoices in the prospect of a new chapel 
and renovated church building as he opens work this fall. 

The church in Rockland, Me., has cleared off a debt of $2,600, which has been 
felt as a burden for some ‘time. The pastor, D. P. Hatch, ’86, now gains fresh 
courage for his work. 

F. T. Rouse, ’86, has succeeded in bringing the church in West Superior, Wis., 
to self-support. His vacation this summer has been spent in Europe. 

W. F. Livingston, ’87, has begun work at North Abington, Mass. 

O. W. Means, '87, of Enfield, Conn., has greatly interested his evening congre- 
gations by a series of lectures on the faith and polity of Congregationalists. 

Samuel Rose, who was a year with the class of ’87,and has recently been at 
work among the “ Mountain Whites” of Tennessee, is now supplying the church 
at Platteville, Col. 

G. B. Waldron, ’87, who was dismissed from his former pastorate at Benson, 
Vt., Feb. 15, has received and accepted a call to Three Oaks, Mich. 


C. F. Weeden, ’87, was married to Miss Mary Emma Bassett, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 7. The ceremony was performed by Dr. C. F. Thwing, assisted by 
A. BL. Bassett, of Williamstown, Mass., brother of the bride, and classmate of the 
groom. Mr. and Mrs. Weeden have returned to Colchester, Conn, where he has 


been at work since 1888. 


G. E. White, ’87, who for three years has been laboring at Waverley, Iowa, has 
received an appointment from the American Board to Turkey, and is already at 
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work in his new field. His work in Waverley resulted in doubling the member- 
ship of the church. 


The young Park Church, Springfield, Mass., installed its first pastor Jan. 
15. H. M. Burr, ’88, who had been for a year in Lowell as assistant to 
Dr. Smith Baker, was the man thus put in office. 


T. M. Hodgdon, ’88, after urgent and repeated calls, has gone to Somersville, 
Conn., for a year. 


Arthur Titcomb, ’88, of Gilbertville, Mass., and Miss Anna Sophy Hubbard 
of Middletown, Conn, were married at the bride’s home, May 15. 


E. F. Wheeler, ’89, after a year of post-graduate study, has accepted a call to 
the young church at North Wilbraham, Mass. He was ordained and recognized 
as pastor of that church May 14, the sermon being delivered by Prof. Taylor. 


W. W. Willard, ‘89, is now pastor of Bethany Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


The church in Windham, Conn., which W. S. Kelsey, ’83, left about a year 
ago, saw his successor, F. M Wiswall, ’89, ordained pastor April 30. Mr. Wis- 
wall has been at work in Windham since October, 1889, and was already thor- 
oughly established in the affections of his people, among whom he has been doing 
very effective work. 

C. M. Geer, ’90, was ordained pastor of the church in East Windsor, Conn., 
June 25. The church is one of the old New England country churches, but, 
unlike most of this class, is rich in young people, who maintain a flourishing 
y.P.S.C. E,and are of great assistance in all the work of the church. Mr. 
Geer was married Sept. 9, to Miss Mary Gillette of Colchester, Conn., C. F. 
Weeden, ’87, performing the ceremony. 


E. N. Hardy, ’90, after successful service with the church in Wapping, Conn., 
during the past year, goes to South Boston as associate pastor of the Phillips 
Church, of which W. H. G. Temple is pastor. Mr. Hardy is succeeded at Wap- 
ping by F. M. Hollister of the Senior Class. 


The church in Farmington, Conn., having pledged $700 annually in addition 
to its former contribution to foreign missions, assumes the support of a missionary. 
G. P. Knapp, ’90, is the man chosen for this purpose, and he was ordained at Farm- 
ington May 28, Profs. Taylor and Walker participating in the services. Mr. Knapp 
was married July 2 to Miss Anne J. Hunt, of Barre, Mass., and in August they 
sailed for Turkey, where Mr. Knapp succeeds his father at Bitlis. 


C. H. Longfellow, ’90, who was stricken down with severe illness while at 
work among the “ Mountain Whites” of the South, after recovering his strength at 
his home in Maine, is now at work in Springfield in that state, where he is soon to 
be settled as pastor. 


G. M. Morrison, ’g90, has received and accepted a call to Ada, Minn. 

M. W. Morse, ’90, the holder of the Welles Fellowship, was married July 15 to 
Miss Laura M. Blasdale of Orange, California. ‘They are now in Leipzig, where 
Mr. Morse is pursuing studies in Comparative Religion. 

J. H. Reid, formerly of ’90, was ordained Aug. 10, at Colorado Springs, Col., as 


General Home Missionary for the Rocky Mountain Department. His headquar- 
ters will be at Telluride. 
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T. C. Richards, ’90, was married June 10 to Miss Charlotte Olive 
Noyes, at Pownal, Maine. They make their home at Dudley, Mass., where 
Mr. Richards was ordained in July. His work begins under the disadvantage 
of having no church building, the old church having been burned early in June. 
A new one is already begun, however, and it is hoped that no serious detri- 
ment to the work of the church will be suffered. 


A. L. Struthers, ’90, was married May 29 to Miss Carrie E. Hardy, 
sister of his classmate E. N. Hardy, at Nelson, N. H. Mr. and Mrs. Struthers 
proceeded at once to Minneapolis, where Mr. Struthers takes charge of the 
mission work of the Plymouth Church. It is expected that a church will soon 
be organized, of which Mr. Struthers will be pastor. 


The Franklin Street Church, Somerville, Mass., devoted the week beginning 
June 22 in large part to the ordination of one of its members to foreign mis- 
sionary work. E. G. Tewksbury, ’90, the young man in question, preached in 
the church Sunday morning, and assisted in the evening service. In the Young 
People’s meeting on Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Tewksbury took a large 
part of the time, speaking of the foreign missionary work and its claims on the 
interest and consecration of the young. Wednesday afternoon the council which 
had been called for the purpose met and examined Mr. Tewksbury, who satisfied 
them of his fitness for the work in which he wishes to engage. In the evening 
the service of ordination took place, the sermon being delivered by Secretary 
Judson Smith of the American Board, and the ordaining prayer by Dr. Davis 
Foster of Winchendon, who baptized Mr. Tewksbury in infancy. Other addresses 
were made by another former pastor, Dr. Hubbell of Buffalo, N. Y., the present 
pastor, J. H. Ross, and H. P. Beach of Ting Cho, China. Thursday evening 
a reception was given by the church to Mr. and Mrs. Tewksbury, who were 


presented with a number of useful gifts, resting upon the United States flag, 
to be to them in the foreign land to which they go a remembrancer of home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tewksbury sailed September 4 from San Francisco to join 
the North China Mission, in connection with which they plan to do educational 


work. 

H. H. Kelsey, ’79, of Hartford, preached the sermon at the recognition of 
the People’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and the ordination of H. D. Sheldon to its 
pastorate, July 8. Mr. Sheldon, who, although for the last two years in Yale 
Divinity School, considers himself still a disciple of Prof. Taylor, is already meet- 
ing with success. He has introduced a modified form of debating club into his 
church which promises much good, socially and spiritually, to its members. It 
is named the Economic Congress, and is composed chiefly of working men. Each 
member is assigned to a State, with the characteristics of which, its interests and 
its special problems, he is expected to familiarize himself. Bills are drafted which 
touch on important questions of the day, and debated under parliamentary rules. 
The membership is constantly increasing, and the interest is great. The work of 
this new church sems to be of great promise in its special field. 


W.S. Alexander, of the Pastoral Union, was dismissed from his pastorate in 
North Cambridge, Mass., July 7. 

















Seminary Annals. 


NEWTON CASE. 


Among the foremost friends and promoters not only of Hartford 
Seminary, but of theological education in our land, the name of 
Newton Case takes its own place. Associated in death as in life 
with the name of William Thompson, who fathered the Seminary 
through its first half century, and that of James Hosmer, who by the 
building and endowment which bear his name, made place for the 
institution among men, the name of Mr. Case is to be identified with 
the perpetuity of its existence and the immeasurable extension of its 
power and work. For thirty-five years and down to his eighty-fourth 
year, he has been revered and beloved by his associates on the 
Board of Trustees, by every member of the Faculty, and by all the 
alumni, students, and friends of the Seminary who knew him. His 
snowy head and ruddy face, his bright, mild eye, his placid fea- 
tures, firm form, gentle manner, quiet ways, sagacious counsel, and 
commanding foresight, few words and many deeds, fixed devotion to 
evangelical Christianity and humble, glowing, beautiful piety, will long 
be sadly missed from our halls and council-board, our committee- 
rooms and anniversary occasions. His funeral was held, September 
17, in the home he reared and loved. The services were as simple 
as his life. No words were uttered save those of Scripture, song, and 
prayer. None other were needed. The presence of his pastor, the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, suggested the element of strength the 
Asylum Hill Church has had ever since its foundation in all that he 
was and did. The participation of the Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., 
expressed the gratitude to God felt by all who have ever been connected 
with the Seminary for Mr. Case’s more than life-long services to it 
and the cause it represents. The large and representative attendance 
of business men attested the profound respect of the whole city 
for his Christian character and commercial career. Four years be- 
fore, at a social gathering of his business associates, commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance upon his business life, he had 
modestly recalled the memories and experiences of his half century’s 
honorable and successful toil. Those reminiscences leave neither 
doubt nor wonder in any one’s mind in accounting for his success or 
reputation. Yet the contrast between the honored head of the great 
(37) 
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Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., and the bare-handed country boy, 
working for his first year’s board, is the measure of a great deal of 
character. The Newton Case Library building, with the thousands of 
volumes he gathered to await its completion, is the fitting memorial 
of one whose ambition to be a publisher of books and whose great 
success in realizing it were founded upon his publication of a Bible 
Atlas and The Cottage Bible, the extraordinarily large and long 
continued sale of which began the great fortune that he so con- 
scientiously husbanded, and has so consummately bequeathed to the 
school of his Master’s prophets as to an only son. 
The following memorial minute was adopted by the Faculty: 


It having pleased God to take to himse'f the soul of our beloved friend and 
benefactor, Newton Case, the Faculty of this Seminary desire to put on record their 
grateful appreciation of his long-continued and painstaking services to this institu- 
tion as for thirty-five years a member and officer of its Board of Trustees, his unfail- 
ing generosity in supplying its needs, and his foresight and liberality in anticipating 
and providing means for its further growth in usefulness; and they would also ex- 
press their profound sense of personal loss in the death of one whose character and 
Christian faith have won their love and stimulated their zeal in every good work. 


The Board of Trustees recorded upon their minutes this tribute: 


In the death of our esteemed and honored associate, Newton Case, Esq., 
Hartford Theological Seminary loses one of its warmest and wisest friends. A 
man of sterling integrity, of singular modesty, of eminent business capacity, of 
sound forecast, as happy in the enjoyment of a Scriptural piety as he was discreet 
in counsel, we mourn his loss. His interest in the Seminary has been constant and 
long continued, and his gifts have been generous, timely, and often repeated. While 
all the Seminary buildings are a witness to his patient labors and wise superintend- 
ence, we rejoice in recognizing the library and the library buildings so essential to 
the life of the institution, as his monument; and not only as his monument, but 
also as his representative and agent, still continuing the service which his benevo- 
lence designed, while he rests from his labors. 


Mr. Case’s will was found to contain bequests to several rela- 
tives, to certain benevolent societies, and to the Seminary; the per- 
sonal part of which has since been considerably augmented by relin- 
quishments on the part of the Seminary trustees. ‘The bequests to 
the Seminary include a large sum outright (mostly to be used in 
completing the new library building), a share in the income of the 
main body of the estate during the lifetime of his daughter, and 
ultimately the residue. It is not now possible to state the exact 
amount of this great gift to the institution, both because the official 
appraisal has not yet been made public, and because the scope and 
productiveness of some of the investments cannot yet be fully esti- 
mated ; but the probability seems to be that it will approximate and 
perhaps exceed a half million dollars. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


The most important new enterprise upon which the Seminary 
has embarked this fall is manifestly the ScHooL FoR CHURCH MuUsI- 
cians. The novelty of the idea suggests the propriety of a some- 
what fuller treatment here than a mere announcement. 

In the present state of public opinion the management of church 
music is a great problem. The difficulties of the problem are two- 
fold, those of public opinion, and those of the subject itself. The 
first kind of difficulty cannot be successfully combatted until the sec- 
ond is more or less conquered. A false and unworthy estimate of 
the purpose and possibilities of music in religious work will continue 
to exist until a larger number of persons are provided not only with 
correct theories of the matter, but with sufficient specialized training 
to carry their theories into practice. There must be difficulty so 
long as ministers are content to be ignorant of the rudiments of 
music, and so long as churches are content to employ musicians who 
are ignorant of the rudiments of religion. 

There is a decided demand at present for an advance in knowl- 
edge in the ministry regarding the musical department of church 
work. This demand Hartford Seminary has been trying to meet for 
the last ten years. It has sought to give its students not only a prac- 
tical knowledge of rudimentary music but a distinct notion of the 
relation of music to worship. That these efforts have not been 
entirely unavailing, the experience and efficiency of many of its later 
graduates has abundantly shown. 

There is also a growing demand for an advance in the character 
and special qualifications of the men and women who serve as leaders 
of music in churches. It would be easy to show by citation of testi- 
mony that this demand is becoming urgent. It is a symptom of that 
growing interest in the entire apparatus and method of Christian 
work which marks the age. Not only are more workers wanted 
everywhere, but better, more consecrated, more skillful workers. In 
the musical department true parochial assistants are wanted, who can 
sympathize with the aims and desires of the pastor and who will 
supplement his efforts at every possible point. 

The special purpose of the ScHooL ror CHURCH MUSICIANS is 
“to provide for both young men and young women an extensive and minute 
course of training as musical ferformers, both vocal and instrumental, as musical 
theorists, understanding all the usual branches of composition, analysis, and criti- 
cism, as musical ¢eachers and directors, fitted for the guidance of all kinds of 
pupils and classes, including choirs, Sunday-schools, congregations, etc., and above 
all, as musical farish-workers, bringing to their work a warm Christian enthusiasm, 
coupled with a thorough knowledge of the most approved methods of official 
Christian activity.” 
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In other words, the same impulse to furnish specialized training 
which has led to the establishment of the Springfield School for 
Christian Workers, and to the many normal classes for Y. M. C. A. 
and other workers, is operative here. The radical difference of 
this enterprise from others of its class is to be found in its intimate 
relation to an established theological seminary. This relation not 
only assures the general tone of the enterprise, but it also opens 
the way for certain combinations of classes and of opportunities for 
study that no separate institution could hope to provide. 

Three principal questions arose at the outset. First, Could a 
sufficient number of Christian musicians of high rank be found to 
take part in the instruction of such a school? It would be out of 
place here to state at length how amply this question has been set- 
tled. Three musical instructors were already in some capacity con- 
nected with the Seminary. Three others were at once found in the 
city of Hartford. Five more who are now located in neighboring 
cities have been secured besides. It is to be noted that several of 
the faculty have a national and even an international reputation. 
The more important point is that all have demonstrated their hearty 
sympathy with the plan of the School as a religious agency. It is a 
signal evidence of the timeliness of the enterprise that these teach- 
ers, in common with a large number of leading ministers of our own 
and other denominations, should be willing to commit themselves to its 
active and enthusiastic support in advance. It is probable that the 
Board of Instruction of the School will be much increased as time goes 
on. It is hoped to have every branch of musical science and art ade- 
quately represented by specialists. But the young project is much 
to be congratulated that even now, in its very inception, it has been 
able to attract to itself so large and accomplished a body of the 
experienced educators. The list as it now stands is as follows : 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


E. N. ANDERSON, Instructor in Singing and Conducting. 
(Director of ‘* Gounod Club,’’ Worcester, and Composer.) 


EuGENE E. Ayres, Instructor in Piano, Musical Form, Aesthetics, and 
Criticism. 
(Author of *¢ Counterpoint and Canon,” and Associate Editor of ‘‘ The Etude.”’) 
Joun S. Camp, Instructor in Organ, Piano, and Choir Management. 
(Composer, Organist, and Choir Master.) 


EpwarpD D. HAteg, A.M., Instructor in Piano, Musical Literature, and 
Organ-tuning. 
(Supervisor of Examinations in the N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston, and Pianist.) 
Mrs. VIRGINIA P. MARWICK, Instructor in Voice Culture and Church 
Singing. 


(Oratorio Soloist and Teacher.) 
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FRANK E. Morsg, Instructor in Voice Building and Vocal Technique. 
(Instructor in Voice-Culture in Wellesley College and the N. E. Conservatory of Music.) 


HomeER A. Norris, Instructor in Organ, Counterpoint, and Instrumentation. 
(Pupil of Guilmant, Gigout, and Du Bois, Organist and Composer.) 


ALBERT R. Parsons, Instructor in Piano Technique, and Expression. 


(Ex-President Music Teachers’ National Association, Author of ** Richard Wagner, the 
Theologian.*’) 


WaLpo S. Pratt, A.M., Instructor in Encyclopaedia, History, Systematics, 
and Practics. 


(Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology, Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
Musical Editor of The Century Dictionary.) 


WILLIAM LISPENARD Robb, PH.D., Instructor in Acoustics. 
(Professor of Physics, Trinity College, Hartford.) 

H. D. SLEEPER, Instructor in Semiotics and Sight Reading. 
(Organist, and Editor of ‘‘ Songs of Harvard.’’) 

The second question has been, Can a scheme of instruction be 
laid out that shall bring the study of music into line with the meth- 
ods now applied to the study of other subjects? It has long been real- 
ized by thoughtful musical students that music is not yet generally 
treated in a scientific manner as a branch of education. Some phase 
of music is ordinarily mistaken for the whole, or a fortuitous ag- 
glomeration of separate phases is supposed to constitute a well- 
rounded presentation of the whole. ‘The modern ideal of compact 
and unified classification, of exact and discriminating definition, and 
of exhaustive and orderly pedagogical system, has not made itself 
extensively felt in the musical world. ‘The intellectual side of music 
and the truly scientific adjustment of musical education are com- 
paratively uncultivated. This is not the place to argue this point 
at length. We simply record the fact that this new School sets its 
{ace from the start toward a broad and vigorous treatment of music as 
one of the great subjects of human thought and effort. There is no 
expectation that in the space of a single year, surely not in an ini- 
tial year, the imperfections of traditional methods can be supplied, or 
a final scientific method discovered and established ; but a glance at 
the plan of study proposed in the advance circular of the School for 
students in its ‘“‘regular”’ course shows that several first steps are 
here to be taken toward making the study of music worthy to take 
rank with that of any other great subject of scientific investigation. 

The third question has been and is, What number and what grade 
of students will seek to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
School? It has been only fair to throw the extraordinary facilities of 
the School open from the outset to such musical students as desired 
to pursue special study of organ-playing, piano-playing, voice-culture, 
composition, etc., entirely without reference to engaging in the pro- 
fession of church musicians. ‘he response along these special lines 
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has been immediate. About 45 students are already enrolled on 
the lists of single instructors, and the number increases daily. But 
there has been a serious uncertainty whether the novel “regular” 
course would also find favor. This course, as now outlined, covers 
three years of thirty weeks each. It provides for the study not only 
of the organ, the voice, and composition in its various branches, but 
for a somewhat unusual drill in the analysis and philosophy of music, 
in its history, particularly as connected with Christianity, in the classi- 
fication and definition of musical ideas and objects, and, above all, in 
the use of music as an agent in religious work, and in all the branches 
of practical effort that make up the routine life of the church 
musician of the future. Pupils in this course are expected to 
enter to some extent into the student life of the Seminary, probably 
taking a few selected studies with the regular classes there, using the 
library and reading-room freely, attending public lectures and other 
general exercises,— in a word, partaking of the same intellectual and 
spiritual atmosphere as the students of the Seminary. The number 
of regular students already registered is 4, which, considering the 
recent date at which the announcements of the School were put 
forth, and the decided novelty of the idea, is regarded as highly 
encouraging. Striking letters of inquiry are coming from all parts 
of the country, showing that the effort is commanding attention and 
that its purpose is intelligently welcomed. It remains to be seen, as 
the work of the School becomes better known, whether the churches 
will not send many musical young men and women here to be trained. 
The terms of instruction are about the same as in other well-equipped 
conservatories. 

The general oversight of the School is assumed by the faculty of 
the Seminary. The practical administration is in the hands of Mr. 
E. E. Ayres, who is now studying in the Seminary. Mr. Ayres is not 
only a musician of established reputation, but has had experience as 
the manager of large music-schools. The school is fortunate in secur- 
ing as its headquarters the large and very convenient mansion 
on the southwest corner of Asylum Avenue and Hopkins St. This 
house not only affords ample room for offices, for teaching, and for 
practice, but is itself situated in an ideal location with reference to 
the Seminary and the city generally. As some changes and repairs 
had to be made before the actual use of this building could begin, 
the work of the School opened on Thursday, Oct. 2, in the music- 
room of the Seminary. 

It is expected that the School will become in time self-support- 
ing. Arrangements have been made to prevent it from being now a 
financial burden to the Seminary. 
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The Anniversary exercises at the end of the fifty-sixth year took place on May 
5-8. ‘The succession of events was much the same as in former years. The writ- 
ten examinations were held during the week preceding. Monday, Tuesday, and 
part of Wednesday were reserved for the oral examinations, which were well sus- 
tained. The Senior Class reception on Tuesday evening, under the patronage 
of Mrs. Graham Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. Jewell, Miss Mary L. Bartlett, brought 
together a large number of the friends of the students, and was a decided success. 
The Alumni Association met on Wednesday, and after transacting business, 
listened to a discussion on Zhe Relation of the Ministry to Theological /nstitutions, 
in which Dr. L. Whiting, ’42, Austin Gardner, ’60, H. C. Alvord, ’79, and C. S. 
Mills, 85, were the leading participants, followed by Oscar Bissell, ’53, Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, ’38, Dr. Arthur Little, of Dorchester, Mass., and Professor Taylor. The 
Alumni dinner in the gymnasium was enjoyed by about sixty graduates and invited 
guests. Among the speakers were A. H. Plumb, Arthur Little, A.C. Thompson, 
E. A. Reed, E. H. Knight, and F. S. Hatch. In the evening the Association was 
addressed by F. A. Warfield, ’70, on Zhe Kind of Theological Seminary Needed 
by the Ministry of To-day. Thursday morning was devoted to the meeting of the 
Trustees, and to the annual prayer-meeting in the chapel. In the afternoon the 
Pastoral Union met first to transact business and then to listen to an address from 
Rev. A. E. Winship of Boston on Zhe Relations of our Churches to our Theological 
Lustitutions. Inthe evening the annual sermon was given by Dr. T. B. McLeod of 
Brooklyn from the text 1 Tim. 1:12; after which the President distributed certifi- 
cates to the graduating class, and announced the award of prizes. The Choral 
Union held its second May Festival on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon and 
evening, presenting as principal works Parry’s Fudith (first time in America), Bee- 
thoven’s £7/th Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. 


The scholarship awards at the end of the last year included the Welles Fel. 
lowship to M. W. Morse, the Greek Prize to Richard Wright, the Hartranft Prize 
(Evangelistics) to E. N. Hardy, the Tyler Prize (Systematics) to E. E. Nourse, the 
Thompson Prize (Hebrew) to H. B. Mason, and the Middle Year Prize Scholarship 
to J. A. Blaisdell,— all these for excellence in the regular work of the classes. 


About the middle of June, Prof. E. C. Richardson, so long connected with the 
library, received a flattering call to become Librarian of Princeton College. The 
inducements offered him were strong, and the Seminary was obliged at length to 
accept his resignation. Dr. Richardson has won an enviable position as a bibliolo- 
gist of the first rank, and as an authority on the literature of the earliest Christian 
centuries ; and the loss to the Seminary in his removal is felt to be great. In our 
next number we hope to present some account of his recent conspicuous contribu 
tions to theological literature. The vacancy caused by his removal was filled on 
October 1st by the election to the librarianship of Rev. Alfred ‘yler Perry of 
Ware, Mass., of the class of 1885, and Mr. Perry has signified his acceptance. 


The reports of summer work handed in by the students are both interesting 
and instructive. The geographical distribution of the work was somewhat wide. In 
the New England States there were 15 students, of which number Maine had 
2; Vermont, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Connecticut, 11. Seven men found oppor- 
tunities to labor in the Middle States, 3 being in New York, 1 in Ohio, and 3 in 
Tennessee. Six were in the Western States, 1 being in Lllinuis, 1 in Wisconsin, { 
in Minnesota, 2 in Nebraska, and 1 in N. Dakota. Two found their field 
in the extreme West, in Washington. ‘The above enumeration does not at 
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all include the whole number of students. Reports were asked from none but 
Seniors and Middlers, and in these two classes there are some who were not 
engaged in such work as to be included in the above list. : 

‘he work done was, on the whole, quite varied in kind. Some of the students 
acted as regular pastors by supplying vacant pulpits; others were engaged in 
genuine mission work,— especially those who went South and West; while others 
labored mainly among the young, either in a distinctively religious way, by Sabbath- 
school and Y. P. S. C. E. work, or by teaching in public schools during the sum- 
mer term. One emphasized the necessity of holding on to the old fields,—the 
churches whose former members have either died or moved elsewhere; another saw 
the importance of advancing into new and unoccupied fields; while still another 
thought he could best work for the Master by trying to improve and cultivate the 
talent already in the church. One of the students —a foreigner — made the sum- 
mer an occasion for studying the American Christian Zoe. The Master alone 
knows the results of this work. The reports are very modest in statements on 
this point. One great fact revealed by these reports is the neglected condition of 
many small churches in country districts, especially in New England. Surely 
here is a field which demands men, and the need is great. 

For convenience of reference the following table is appended : 


H. G. BIssELL, Elmwood, Conn. Preaching; no church organization. 

J. A. BLAISDELL, Stoughton and Stebbinsville, Wis. Pastor's assistant; mis- 
sionary preaching. 

I. A. BURNAP, Parkville, Conn. Preaching; no church organization. 

W. P. CLARKE, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. Work under N. Y. H. M. Soc. 

W. M. CLEAVELAND, Bolton, Conn. Settled pastor. 

L. J. Davigs, St. James, Minn. Work under Presb. H. M. board. 

A. L. GOLDER, Perry, Maine. Preaching. 

C. HAZEN, Whitman Co, Washington. Missionary work in new fields. 

L. P. HITCHCOCK, Bon Air, Tenn. Missionary work in mining regions. 

F. M. Ho.LtisTErR, Hartford, Conn. In charge of open air meetings. 

H. HoLMEs, Marlborough, Conn. Pastoral work. 

J. Hunter, Lincoln, Neb. Preaching; organized a new church. 

W. P. HurcHINsoN, Washington. Missionary work. 

H: K... jos, Cooperstown, N. Dak. Preaching ; care of two churches. 

iE. R. LATHAM, Conneaut, Ohio. Supply in case ot pastor’s illness. 

S. ‘I. LivINGsTON, North Waterford, Me. Preaching. 

G. M. MCCLELLAN, Nashville, Tenn. S.S. and Y. P. 8. C. E. work. 

F. N. MERRIAM, Oswego Falls, N. Y. Preaching; work amung the young. 

C. D. MILLIKEN, Hartford, Conn. ‘Teaching. 

J. N. PERRIN, Gilead, Conn. Preaching. 

E. W. PHILLIPS, Nelson, N. H. Preaching; an old church revived. 

J. S. PorTER, Weathersfield Center, Vt. Work among old churches. 

H. D. SLEEPER, Hartford, Conn. Musical work. 

W. J. TATE, Southwestern Nebraska. Labored in several places. 

D. E. VAN GIESON, East Creek, N. Y. Missionary work in an old church. 

W. S. WALKER, Athens, Tenn. Missionary work under A. M. A. 

F. A. WARFIELD, Buckingham, Conn. Pastoral work. 

H. H. WeNTWorRTH, Hartford, Conn. ‘Teaching. 

G. A. WILSON, Hartford, Conn. City mission work. 


During the summer notice was received of the establishment of two new 
scholarships of $1,000 each, the one given by Mrs. E. L. Howe and Mrs. H. H. 
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Matson of South Weymouth, Mass., to be called the “ Howe Memorial Scholar- 
ship,” and the other given by Mr. J. N. Harris of New London, Conn., to be 
called the “ Henry P. Haven Scholarship.” A beginning has also been made upon 
a “ Winchester (Mass.) Scholarship.” 


During the five months between Mayr and Oct. 1, several members of the 
Faculty were engaged in work more or less public in nature. The following en- 
gagements and undertakings may be specially noted. Pres. Hartranft spoke on 
May 21 and 22 before gatherings of ladies in Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., on 
the Zheological Training of Women ; and on June 13 at Mount Holyoke Seminary 
on the same subject. On June 22 he addressed the Y. M.C. A. of Dartmouth 
College on The Duty of the Y. M.C. A. to the College. During the summer his 
laborious duty as editor of the new translation of Sozomen’s Lcclesiastical His- 
zory, with introduction and notes, has been drawing to anend. The work is now 
in press. Prof. Bissell has been much occupied with literary work, the principal 
item of which is his new Hebrew Grammar, soon to be published with the imprint 
of the Seminary. Prof. Zenos, also, has been editing a translation of Socrates’ 
Ecclesiastical History, with introduction and notes; and his work will soon be pub- 
lished with Pres. Hartranft’s as one volume in the Second Series of the “ Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers.” Prof. Taylor gave addresses before both the Massa- 
chusetts and the Connecticut State Associations in June, the themes being Zhe 
Church for the World — the Outstretched Hand, and The City Pastor in Evangelistic 
Service, respectively. On Sept. 21 he preached before the Y. M. C. A. of Rutgers 
College. Prof. Pratt presented a paper on AZusical Terminology before the Con- 
necticut Music Teachers’ Association on June 3; and to the meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Detroit on July 2-5 he sent two papers on Zhe 
Scientific Study of Music and The Philosophical Relation of Music to Public Worship. 
Prof. Beardslee gave daily instruction in Methods of Bible Study at the Annual 
Conference of the General Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. at Nashville, Tenn., on 
May 6-11. He engaged in the same kind of normal teaching at two Sunday-school 
Conventions, in July at Suffield, Conn., and in September at Manchester, Conn., 
and also at the College Conference, held at Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 23 to Sept. 3. 


About the time of the opening of the year, the memorial tablet to the revered 
and beloved Dr. Thompson, which has been secured through the united effort of a 
large number of the alumni and others, was set in place in the main hall of the 
building. It is of bronze, most felicitously modeled in graceful simplicity. The 
inscription is “In grateful memory of WILLIAM THompsoN, D.D., Professor of this 
Institution from its foundation for fifty five years. Born Feb. 17, 1806; died 
Feb. 27, 1889.” 


The Calendar for the First Semester, as far as arranged, is as follows :— 

Sept. 18, Semester begins; Oct. 1, Missionary Meeting, reports on summer 
work; Oct. 2, School for Church Musicians opens; Oct. 3, Preaching Exercises 
begin ; Oct. 6, Choral Union begins; Oct. 8, Address, W. J. R. Taylor, D.D., on 
Sabbath Observance ; Oct. 13, Popular Courses begin; Oct. 15, Address, Henry 
Barnard, LL.D., on Zhe Relation of the Ministry to Educational Journalism ; 
Oct. 22, Faculty Conference, Address by President Hartranft; Oct. 29, Address, 
David A. Reed, on /ndustrial Education ; Nov. 5, Missionary Meeting, with address 
by F. E. Clark, D.D., on Zhe Christian Endeavor Movement; Nov. 6-12, Partial 
recess for the Convention of Christian Workers; Nov. 17, Gymnasium exercises 
begin; Nov. 19, Faculty Conference, led by Professor Bissell; Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 
Thanksgiving Recess; Dec. 3, Missionary Meeting, 7ze Work of the American 
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Board ; Dec. 8, 9, Alumni Lectures by E. H. Knight; Dec. 10, Faculty Lecture by 
Professor Walker; Dec. 15, 16, Alumni Lectures, by H. C. Alvord and C. S. 
Lane; Dec. 17, Faculty Conference, led by Professor Zenos; Dec. 24-Jan. 2, Holi- 
day Recess; Jan.7, Missionary Meeting, Zhe Work of the Congregational Union ; 
Jan. 16, 17, Semi-annual Examinations, and end of Semester. 


The recitation schedule for the present semester places the First Hour at 8, 
Morning Prayers at 9, the Second Hour at 11, and the Third Hour at 3.30. The 
Preaching Exercises, by the Senior Class, occur at 11 on Fridays. Missionary 
Meetings, Faculty Conferences, and Addresses by specialists, are placed at 6.45 on 
Wednesday evenings. The Faculty meets at 4.30 on Fridays. 


Morning Prayers are conducted by the Faculty in the following order of rota- 
tion: Pres. Hartranft, reading in Feremiah, Prof Walker, Zfpistles of Peter, Prof. 
Bissell, Psa/ms, Prof. Beardslee, Azugs, Prof. Taylor, life of Paul, Prof. Nash, 
selected liturgical passages, Prof. Zenos, Yohn, Prof. Pratt, special responsive 
services. 

The roll of students for the present year is as follows (new enrollments being 
marked by @fa/ics) : 

FELLows, 2.—A. L. Gillett, M. W. Morse (both studying in Germany). 

GRADUATE SCHOLAR, It.— Richard Wright. 

SENIORS, 21.—W. P. Clarke, W. M. Cleaveland, 4. Z. Golder, Carleton 
Hazen, F. M. Hollister, H. K. Job, S. T. Livingston, L. B. Maxwell, G. M. McClel- 
jan, F. N. Merriam, E. E. Nourse, F. J. Perkins, J. N. Perrin, Jr., Laurence Perry, 
E. W. Phillips, J. S. Porter, H. D. Sleeper, G. C. Zsaras, D. E. Van Gieson, 
W. S. Walker, F. A. Warfield. 

MIDDLERS, 17.— E. E. Ayres, H. G. Bissell, J. A. Blaisdell, H. W. Brainard, 
I. A. Burnap, L. J. Davies, I.. P. Hitchcock, Henry Holmes, W. P. Hutchinson, 
S. V. Karmarkar, E. R. Latham, H. B. Mason, C. D. Millikin, E. M. Pickop, W. J. 
Tate, H. H. Wentworth, G. A. Wilson. 

Juniors, 19.— Samuel Austin, R. V. Bury, Miss L. R Corwin, W. A. Esta- 
brook, Miss H. F. Gilson, M. E. Hawkins, Austin Hazen, Fr. F Q. A. Fohnson, 
7. B. Khungian, B. W. Labaree, Calvin Lane, A. F. Newell, H. G. Papazian, 
G. D. Rice, H. H. Sargavakian, F. S. Strong, Nicholas Van der Pyl, F. E. Wildey, 
H. T. Williams. 

SPECIALS, 5.— JZ. IV. Adams, C. G. Burnham, Henri Duberger, C. M. Geer, 
W. C. Hawks. 

(Absent on leave, 2. — James Hunter, W. H. Parent.) 

ToTAaL, 65 (or with those on leave, 67). 


Concerning those whose names are missed from the roll this year, it is 
interesting to note that James Hunter is to spend the winter in study at the 
University of Edinburgh; that W. H. Parent is in charge of the French Presby- 
terian Church at Green Bay, Wis.; that Graham Lee is continuing his course at 
McCormick Theological Seminary; that D. S. Ruevsky is in Boston University ; 
that F. B. Riggs is going forward with his medical studies; and that W. P. Taylor 
is taking advanced studies at Andover Theological Seminary. 


The Optionals offered for the first semester are as follows: Prof. Bissell, 
Arabic (for Seniors), Biblical Aramaic (for those who know Hebrew), Aramaic of 
the Targums (for those who know Aramaic); Prof. Zenos, Syriac (for Seniors and 
Middlers), Assyrian (for Seniors and Middlers), Zxegetical Method (for Seniors and 
Middlers), Greek Grammar (for Juniors); Mr. F. B. Hartranft, German, elemen- 
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tary, intermediate, and advanced; Pres. Hartranft, Biblical History (for Seniors), 
Historical Method (for Middlers), Biblical Geography (for Juniors); Prof. Walker, 
Early History of Congregationalism (for Seniors); Prof. Beardslee, Symbolism 
(for Seniors); Prof. Pratt, Sigh¢-singing (for Middlers). All these courses require 
one hour per week. The schedule went into operation on Oct. 6. 


At the close of the last season of the Choral Union, when its decennial was 
celebrated, somewhat extensive plans were proposed for making its work more 
effective and more varied. These were referred to the Directors for consideration 
and report. Further action was delayed until September 22, so as to allow for 
the perfection of the plans of the School for Church Musicians. At that time a 
general meeting of the Union was held, and a plan adopted, of which the principal 
points are as follows: (1) The Choral Union is henceforth to be regarded as a part 
of the instructive organization of the School for Church Musicians, and to be con- 
nected with the Seminary only through the School. (2) Two choruses are to be 
maintained, a Large Chorus, similar to that of past years, for the study especially of 
oratorio music, and a Small Chorus of picked voices for the study of advanced 
part singing. These two choruses are to rehearse on different evenings, so that the 
same persons may belong to both to some extent. (3) The increased pressure 
upon Prof. Pratt’s time this fall having forced him to give up the active conducting 
of the rehearsals of the Union, the Large Chorus is to be led by Mr. Homer A. 
Norris, of Boston, one of the instructors in the School, and the Small Chorus by 
Mr. E. N. Anderson, of Worcester, another instructor. Both of these gentlemen 
are highly trained musicians and experienced conductors. (4) The work of the 
two choruses is planned, first, to provide for a series of private musicales at 
intervals during the winter, at which specimens of the works of several selected 
composers will be sung, and second to give a third May Festival next year. The 
principal works thus far in view are Buck’s Light of Asia, Williams’ Bethany, 
Gounod’s Ga//ia, and one or two shorter selections. The first rehearsal of the 
Large Chorus was held on October 6, with an enrollment of about 100. The 
Small Chorus began on October 8, with a membership of about 25. The quality 
of both choruses is extremely good, and the interest in the new plans is unmistak- 
able. Hereafter a fixed proportion will be maintained between the several voice- 
parts, so that a balanced effect shall be secured. Unfortunately, just before the 
opening of the season Mr. Norris was taken suddenly and seriously sick. Pending 
his recovery, Prof. Pratt has begun work with the Large Chorus. 


The Carew Lectures for the present year will be given by Prof. Albert S. Cook, 
Ph.D., of Yale University. The general subject will be Zhe Beginnings of English 
Literature and Civilization, and the special themes as follows: Feb. 20, 1891, 
Czedmon, the first English Poet; Feb. 27, Beowulf, the Hero; Mar. 6, Bede, the 
Scholar; Mar. 13, The Religious Poetry; Mar. 20, Alfred, the King. 


The Alumni Lectures for the year include three by C. S. Lane, ’84, on Zhe 
Septuagint ; four by E. H. Knight, 80, on Zhe Apocrypha ; one by H. C. Alvord, 
79, on The Doctrine of Heaven ; several by A. C. Hodges, ’81, on Zhe Great Theo- 
logians of New England and their Influence; and one by C. H. Barber, ’80, on 
some aspect of the personal work of the minister. 


The Popular Courses of the Seminary, which were inaugurated last year, are 
to be continued during the present winter, and, as before, are open to the public 
generally. The list of lecturers and of topics is as follows: Prof. Bissell, Zztera- 
ture of the Old Testament ; Mr. Wright, Elements of Hebrew (for beginners); Prof. 
Zenos, 7he Bible and the Monuments, and Elements of N. T. Greek ; Pres. Hart- 
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ranft, Christian Literature from Hadrian to Septimius Severus; Prof. Walker, 
Europe and America from the Rise of Frederick the Great to the Fall of Napoleon ; 
Prof. Beardslee, Zhe International Sunday-school Lessons ; Prof. Taylor, Zhe Train- 
ing of Christian Workers. The hours for the lectures are scattered through the 
week, the first appointment being for Monday, October 13. These courses will 
continue until the middle of January, after which a new schedule will go into effect. 


The advance sheets of Dr. Bissell’s new Hebrew grammar are now used by the 
Junior Class. The grammar will be published early in 1891. Dr. Bissell has also 
in press a vocabulary of the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament which will be 
ready for use by the classes here during the present year. 


The present officers of the Students’ Association are as follows: President, 
F. N. Merriam; Vice-President, Henry Holmes; Secretary and Treasurer, Austin 
Hazen, Jr.; Book Agent, E. W. Phillips; Steward, H. H. Wentworth; Laundry” 
man, E. R. Latham. Standing Committees: Prayer Meetings, N. Van der Pyl; 
Missionary Meetings, B. W. Labaree; Reading-room, W. J. Tate ; Music, H. D. 
Sleeper; Dining-room, C. Hazen; Athletics, F. N. Merriam; Sickness, I. A. Bur- 
nap; Ushers, J. A. Blaisdell; Prudential, C. Hazen, G. A. Wilson, L. J. Davies. 
The Association ‘has now been in existence two years. Its objects are to render 
united action on the part of the students both feasible and effective, and to afford 
a convenient means of communication between the Faculty and the students as a 
body. It is administered under a regular constitution, which is approved by the 
Faculty. All regular students in the Seminary are members of the Association. 


The newly elected officers of the Women’s Advisory Committee are, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. B. Cooley; Secretary, Mrs. Robert E. Day; Treasurer, Mrs. M. D. 
Thompson. 
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